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Its own peculiar public—the largest 
following of its kind in the world 
—has never been won away from 
the Cadillac, even for a little while. 


There is a strain of steadfastness in 
the American people when they 
have tested a principle, or a prod- 
uct, and proved it sound. 


And that steadfastness has never 
been more significantly exemplified 
than in the eager enthusiasm which 
greeted the new 90-degree Cadillac, 
and the phenomenal success which 
has come to it. 


In these days of lightning-like and 
disturbing changes, it is reassuring 
to recall this national characteris- 
tic, even in so slight a matter as the 
history of a motor car. 


No glamor of newness, no specious 
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appeal of any sort, has ever been 
able to distract public attention 
away from the fundamental good- 


ness of the Cadillac. 


It is true that you seem to hear, just 
now, more ardent praise of Cadillac 
than ever before. 


That is because the new Cadillac 
has given an even more emphatic 
emphasis to Cadillac goodness and 
superlative performance. 


The old thought, which has held so 


many owners steadfast, is now 
operating in a new way, and in a 
wider sphere. 


The new Cadillac is benefiting by a 
national habit of hunting for things 
that are basically right, and, when 
found, holding fast to them. 


CADILLAC—DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Unhampered... — 
uncontrolled 









EN Premier Mussolini determined to 

give the world an authoritative exposi- 

tion of his plans in reference to the future 
of Italy, he gave it to the 


UNITED PRESS 


in an interview with Thomas B. Morgan, 
chief of the United Press in Rome. 





Within twelve hours of the cabled release 
of the interview it appeared in the domi- 
nant newspapers of every important nation 


PREMIER BENITO MUSSOLINI in the world. 


of Italy 


Xa 


The Mussolini interview was 
the outstanding journalistic 
triumph of 1925—in fact no 


interview of similar importance 
has appeared since Lloyd George 


gave the UNITED PRESS his 
now famous “knock-out” inter- 
view in 1916. 


The strength of the UNITED 
PRESS lies in its unswerving 
adherence to its ideals of 
accuracy, originality and speed. 


UNITED PRESS independence 
in its news service is absolute. 
It has no hampering affiliations 
with any of the so-called “official” 
or governmentally subsidized or 
controlled “news agencies.” 


Watch for the credit-line 
“BY UNITED PRESS” —it is a 
certificate of honesty in news— 
the product of the world’s widest 
and strongest distributor of 


current intelligence. 









There is a UNITED 
PRESS newspaper in 
almost every impor- 
tant city in the 
world. Buy the 
newspaper that car- 
ries the credit line 
*“*By United Press’’. 
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LETTERS 





Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of 
news previously published in TIME. 


Blunder 


Sirs: 

It is a trifling matter, but to those who 
regard Time as authoritative it should be 
none the less important. On p. 18 of your 
issue of Dec. 14 you speak of the Lusitania 
as having been sunk on “May 17, 1915.” 
Just a printer’s slip, no doubt, for the 
date should be May 7... . 

DUANE SQUIRES 

Dickinson, N. D. 


Life Extension 


Sirs: 

As a subscriber to Time, a Yale man 
and one of the founders of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute, I was distressed when 
a friend called my attention to your item 
on pp. 24 and 25 of your Dec. 14 number. 

As I feel sure that you did not mean 
to be malignant or mendacious but have 
been simply and naturally misled, I am 
writing to you in a friendly spirit in the 
hope that you will see your way clear 
to make due corrections. 

I inclose “A Correction of Misstatements 
about the Life Extension Institute,” which 
was got out for such a purpose after the 
misrepresentations, the echo of which you 
have caught, were first circulated. 

Although I think I could satisfy you 
as to the question of the motive behind 
this attack, as I could not prove it in 
court and wish to confine myself to facts, I 
shall pass over the question of motives. 

The Life Extension Institute was es- 
tablished in 1913 as a self-supporting phil- 
anthropy, the chief founders being Mr. 
Harold A. Ley of Springfield, then President 
of the Ley Construction Co. and now Presi- 
dent of the Life Extension Institute, myself, 
ex-President Taft and General Gorgas, 
whose sanitary work made possible the 
Panama Canal. 

President _ Taft was Chairman of the 
Board from the start and remained such 
until he became Chief Justice and _ re- 
signed from all organizations. General Gor- 
gas remained connected with the work 
until his death. 

The inclosed circular will show that the 
Hygiene Reference Board includes the chief 
hygienists of the United States. If you 
wish to go into the matter thoroughly I 
suggest that you see or communicate with 
Haven Emerson (formerly Health Officer 
of New York City), George Blumer 
(formerly Dean of the Yale Medical 
school), Professor C. E. A. Winslow, Robert 
W. De Forest, Mr. Taft or any officer, 
director or member of the Hygiene Refer- 
ence Board. The best way of all is to 
visit the Institute and to see the Medical 
Director, Dr. Fisk. Or you can see some 
of our customers, such as the Metropolitan 
Life (Dr. Knight or Lee Frankel or Louis 
Dublin) or any of the other 40 insurance 
companies who patronize us, of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who have taken the 
examinations, or of our 8,000 medical 
examiners throughout the country. The 
Institute has no secrets and Dr. Fisk or 
Mr. Ley or the Secretary can tell you 
the answer to any question. 

Mr. Taft never received a cent from the 
Institute. Nor have I. On the contrary 
I have put several thousand dollars into 
its work, besides donating all the royalties 
of How to Live, of which I am co-author 
with Dr. Fisk, which has had nearly two 
hundred thousand copies sold. 

Two-thirds of the common stock has been 
trusteed to Robert De Forest, Haven Emer- 
son, and myself to be used for philan- 
thropic purposes when dividends are avail- 
able, which is not yet the case. The 
President, Mr. Harold A. Ley, acts with- 
out salary and has given up a_ position 


with a high salary in order to do this 
constructive work. 

There is nothing which I have helped 
start in which I take greater pride than 
the Life Extension Institute, and I would 
gladly spend several thousand dollars out 
of my own pocket if thereby I could 
put in jail the man who is back of these 
misrepresentations. 

I am sure that you will feel a similar 
resentment as soon as you get the facts, 
and will be willing and eager to put your 
influence on the right side. 


IRVING FISHER 
New Haven, Conn. 


TIME is a news-magazine and 
as such has been unable to “take 
sides” in the periodic encounters of 
the Life Extension Institute and 
the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. In its issue of Dec. 
14, Time quoted Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, Editor of the Journal, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Life Extension Institute is 
a middleman, which deals with 
the patient, collects the fee, and 
then doles out to the physician 
what is conceived to be an ade- 
quate share.... 

“It is time that the medical pro- 
fession opposed vigorously the 
commercialization of medical prac- 
Soe 

“Experience has shown that the 
patient is best served by a com- 
petent physician who is intimately 
acquainted with his problem, who 
has served his family for many 
years and who will be able to con- 
duct such an examination accord- 
ing to a systematic plan.” 

As editor of the official publica- 
tion of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Fishbein is the au- 
thorized representative and spokes- 
man of 90,000 orthodox practicing 
physicians of the U. S. His hon- 
esty of purpose cannot be ques- 
tioned. But neither can that of 
Professor Fisher, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, Dr. Fisk, Mr. De Forest, 
Mr. Ley, et al. 

TIME has printed Professor Fish- 
er’s letter in full. Unfortunately 


there does not remain sufficient 
space to reproduce in full the 
pamphlet inclosed in Professor 


Fisher’s letter. The primary para- 
graphs of this pamphlet: 


A CORRECTION OF MISSTATEMENTS 
ABOUT THE LIFE EXTENSION 
INSTITUTE 


Reports have been circulated in medical 
circles to the effect that the Life Ex- 
tension Institute buys examination _re- 
ports from physicians and then sells the 
information received to insurance com- 
panies for higher fees. 

The facts are these: The Life Exten- 
sion Institute contracts with insurance 
companies for service to _ policyholders. 
This service includes a medical examina- 
tion for which a fee is paid to the physi- 
cian. The remainder of the fee received 
from the insurance company is used to 
pay for the other phases of health- 
education service rendered to policyholders. 

It has been further stated that the in- 
formation obtained from examinations is 
communicated to insurance companies. 
This is untrue. In the contracts which 
the Institute has with forty-five insurance 
companies it is expressly understood that 
the Institute’s examination shall be held 
as strictly confidential by the Institute 


and shall not be reported to the insurance 
companies. This understanding has been 
faithfully carried out by the Life Ex- 
tension Institute. 

The Life Extension Institute began ex- 
aminations of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company policyholders in 1914. The Metro- 
politan was the first company to contract 
with the Institute for periodic examina- 
tions. As the entire matter was experi- 
mental, in the beginning the reports of 
examinations were sent to the Metro- 
politan to enable it to determine the char- 
acter and kind of examinations which the 
Institute was making. As soon as_ the 
Metropolitan was convinced that the ex- 
aminations were satisfactory, the forward- 
ing of reports by the Institute to the 
company was abandoned. 


Subscribers and news-stand read- 
ers who wish further details can 
get them by writing to the Life 
Extension Institute, 25 W. 48rd St., 
New York City, or to the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
~— 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
—ED. 


Oysters, Snares 


Sirs: 

I have noted several proofs that Time 
is a little weak on subjects agricultural. 
Perhaps that is why you do not have 
a department devoted to the nation’s basic 
industry. But your first item under 
MISCELLANY, p. 34, Dec. M, contains scome- 
thing new and strange in zoology. Since 
when did oysters learn to eat fish? What 
fish small enough to live in an oyster shell 
ever ate an oyster? What fish ever lived 
and grew large enough to eat an oyster 
while confined to so sMall a space? It seems 
to me that this item is especially rich in 
impossibilities. “Rabbit,” your next item 
in the same column, uses the word “snare” 
for trap. A rabbit may “cower” in a 
trap, a box trap, but never in a snare. 
The snare is a slipnoose of cord held down 
by pegs and a trigger on which is a bait. 
The end of the cord is attached to a 
sapling bent over and ready to fly up 
when the trigger is released. The bird or 
rabbit which is snared is suspended in the 
air, usually by the neck, and almost in- 
évitably dead when found. 

Evidently Time has no country boy on 
its editorial staff, so-pardon this from a 
farmer. 


WELLS A. SHERMAN 
Vienna, Va. 


The writer of “Rabbit,” himself 
a country boy, is familiar with two 
kinds of snares. One kind is the 
baited spring-up snare so graphical- 
ly described by Original Subscriber 
Sherman. The other kind is a noose 
of very thin wire or horse-hair 
strung on a frame between two 
bent saplings over a rabbit run. 
No bait is used. The rabbit, hop- 
ping down his under-brush alley, 
twitches the wire, whereupon both 
saplings spring back, tightening 
the noose between them. If caught 
by the neck, the creature, though 
not suspended in air, is strangled; 
if caught by the foot, he may well 
cower. 

Subscriber Sherman is_ quite 
right in noting that the incident of 
the fish-eating oyster and the oys- 
ter-eating fish is a zoological im- 
probability. Had it been a zoolog- 
ical platitude, TIME would have 
printed no account of it.—Eb. 

(Continued on p. 30) 

Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 


Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1879. 





MILLIONS OF DARTS 


If Shakespeare’s plays had been printed only 

once, the world would have lost much of its 

richest thought. Shakespeare is a world-force 
today because his best thinking has been dup- 
licated millions of times. It would be difficult 
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to estimate the great loss to Business and Edu- 
° cation through far-reaching ideas that have died 
A in single communications, but which could have 
v0 been made to live by dissemination to thousands. 
: American Business and Education use the 


Mimeograph as the most efficient means of dupli- 
cating their best ideas. Thousands of exact repro- 


ik ductions of letters, bulletins, forms, designs, etc., it 
nt produces hourly—at high speed and low cost. Send 
al today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, for booklet 
te “T-1,” showing how it disseminates its speedy darts. 
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The ever pressing problem 
of sufficient yield 
from your investments 


ITH interest levels lower, it becomes more and more diff- 
cult for the conservative investor to obtain a satisfying yield. 
He must now expect less income, of course. In 1920, Liberty 
Bonds yielded 6%—today, less than 4%; other investment 
securities yield less accordingly. 


But many people who are dependent upon income from investments cannot 
afford less than a certain average yield on their investments. They can still less 
afford to lower the safety of their principal. To secure a better average return it 
may be necessary to include bonds of a higher yielding class specially selected for 
their individual strength. 

To successfully deal with this problem, the investor should employ to a more 
than usual degree: 

1—Thorough knowledge of bonds purchased. 
2—Vigilance in keeping track of them. 
3—Diversification. 

4—Sponsorship by a reliable bond house, 


Selecting sound issues 


Bonds of the same type may differ widely in their individual strength—in equities, 
assets, Management, earning power tehind them. To find specially advantageous 
issues of each kind, a thorough knowledge of underlying values is essential — 
knowledge which is possessed by an experienced bond house. 


Keeping in touch 
Then, after the bonds have been bought, they should be carefully kept track of, 
to guard against or take prompt advantage of changing conditions. Here again the 


investor can be helped by a competent bond house. It keeps in close touch with all 
concerns whose securities it underwrites. 


Added security 


Diversification is a form of investment insurance. It averages risk, however slight 
that may be. This also requires experience, should be done with the counsel and 
help of an investment banker who &nows. 


The investor's problem is greatly simplified by selecting agood bond house 
to deal with. It should preferably have a wide underwriting experience, 
That gives it first-hand knowledge and an ample assortment of good 
issues from which to accurately fit the requirements of its customers. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
208 South La Salle Sr. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th Sc. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 


ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
319 North qth St. 82 Devonshire St. 425 East WaterSte 610 Second Ave., S. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ President Harrison H. Apple- 
by, Vice President Coral Royce, Sec- 
retary of State Margaret Grenning, 
Secretary of the Treasury Lauren 
Parrot, Secretary of Commerce 
Evelyn Reglin, called at the White 
House, were shaken by the hand 
and thanked for a resolution from 
the George Junior Republic of 
Freeville, N. Y., indorsing the 
President’s ‘views on the World 
Court. 


@ The Big Parade, a cinema play 
of the War written by Laurence 
Stallings, co-author of What Price 
Gloyy, was taken from a_ four 
weeks’ run on Broadway for a 
special one-night stand in the East 
Room of the White House. A 23- 
piece orchestra accompanied the 
film to Washington. Secretaries 
and Congressmen looked on as presi- 
dential guests. 


@ Mrs. Coolidge attended a recital 
by Paderewski at Poli’s Theatre 
(see Music). 


@ To Emiliano Figueroa Larrain, 
Calvin Coolidge cabled: “I desire 
to offer to your Excellency felicita- 
tions on your induction this day 
into the high office of President of 
Chile and best wishes for the suc- 
cessful administration of the affairs 
of your republic, conducing alike to 
your own fame and to the prosper- 
ity and happiness of the Chilean 
people.” 


@ President and Mrs. Coolidge 
opened Washington’s Community 
Christmas by lighting a great tree 
and hearing Christmas carols. Mrs. 
Coolidge also paid a Christmas visit 
to the Children’s Hospital, kissed 
tiny mouths, cuddled cripples. 


@ President Coolidge appointed 
Howard Sutherland, onetime (1917- 
23) Senator from West Virginia,, 
to succeed the late Frederick C. 
Hicks (TIME, Dec. 28, MILESTONES) 
as Alien Property Custodian. 


@ John Coolidge, at the White 
House for Christmas, was invited to 
a dance in honor of a local débu- 
tante, Miss Lydia Archbold. He 
went without his admission card. 
A butler requested his name. “John 
Coolidge.” The butler shook his 
head at the young gate-crasher: 
“Very sorry, sir, but your name is 


not on the list. Call some other 
time.” Then Miss Lydia Archbold 
herself happened on the scene... . 


@ The President, going to his of- 
fice the day before Christmas, in- 
spected the bundles piled up for 
him. Some few interested him. In 
spite of “Don’t Open Until Christ- 
mas,” he ripped them open and 
peeped. Mrs, Coolidge received for 
Christmas a fur coat made of 
earacul from Austria, platinum 
fox from Russia... The Fur Manu- 
facturers and Merchants Associa- 
tion was the donor. Colonel John 
C. Coolidge at Plymouth, Vt., re- 
ceived a box of Christmas edibles 
from the White House, not to men- 
tion about 50 Christmas cards from 
friends. 


a A telephone call from Ply- 
mouth, Vt., notified the President 


.that his father had become para- 


lyzed in the right leg, Colonel 
Coolidge’s condition was not be- 
lieved to be serious. 


A Decision 


There were many comings and 
goings about the White House. 
Charles E. Hughes dropped in for 
luncheon. His beard looked fam- 
iliar. Elihu Root came for luncheon 
the day after. His statesmanlike 
features were just as familiar there 
a few years ago. Secretary Kellogg 
lunched there the same day. Next 
day Senator Borah, Chairman of 
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the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator Moses and Senator 
Lenroot came to call. Newspaper 
men came and went in small flocks. 
It was plain that something was 


a and that it was not beef 
ea. 


The President obligingly made 
known what was going on. An in- 
vitation had been received the week 
before to have the U. S. represented 
at a conference of 18 nations at 
Geneva on Feb. 15. This confer- 
ence is to fix the place, the date 
and the matter for consideration, 
etc., of a later conference which is 
to deal with disarmament by land 
and sea. 

For several years all factions in 
Congress have been strongly urg- 
ing another disarmament confer- 
ence. Naturally the President 
would have made haste to accept 
the present invitation if it had not 
been that this invitation was issued 
by the League of Nations. To 
many members of Congress the 
name of the League of Nations is 
still anathema—to Borah, to Hiram 
W. Johnson, to Moses—but in gen- 
eral the “irreconcilables” none the 
less favor disarmament. 

At any rate the President let it 
be known that the U. S. would be 
represented—officially, not unofficial- 
ly—at the preliminary meeting. 
With Senator Botah he formulated 
three prerequisites for U. S. par- 
ticipation in a disarmament con- 
ference: 


_1) That the U. S. would par- 
ticipate in such a conference only 
as regards limitation on naval ar- 
mament, but not as regards reduc- 
tion of armies, since the U. S. 
Army is already reduced to a 
skeleton. 

2) That the U. S. would not be- 
come a party to any security pact 
guaranteeing the boundaries or 
rights of any European country. 

8) That any treaties arising out 
of the conference must be so far 
as the U. S. is concerned, purely 
mutual obligations, not statutes to 
be enforced or interpreted by the 
League of Nations. 

On these terms Senator Borah 
capitulated on behalf of the irre- 
concilables, and the President an- 
nounced acceptance of the invitation 
to the preliminary meeting. The 
three reservations really apply not 
to the preliminary conference, but 
to the real disarmament conference 
which is to follow; but by present- 
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i of production and exportation of the other fellow happens to get 


ing them to the preliminary con- 
ference, the agenda there drawn up 
may be such as to facilitate U. S. 
participation in the succeeding con- 
ference—a matter which still re- 
mains undecided. 

Meanwhile journalistic conjecture 
cast about for the most likely rep- 
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resentatives at the conferences. The 
consensus of opinion for the pre- 
liminary conference seemed to be 
Hugh Gibson, U. S. Minister to 
Switzerland; for the disarmament 
conference (if attended): Elihu 
Root, Charles E. Hughes, Oscar W. 
Underwood, Frank B. Kellogg, Wil- 
liam E. Borah, Herbert C. Hoover. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

@ Confirmed the nomination of 
Ogden H. Hammond to be Ambas- 
sador to Spain. 

@ Adjourned until Jan. 4. 

The House— 

@ Debated the Treasury and Post 
Office appropriations bill. 

@ Adopted a resolution authoriz- 
ing an investigation into the limi- 
tation of production and exporta- 
tion by which foreign countries ar- 
tificially inflate the price of rub- 
ber, coffee, etc. 

@ Adjourned until Jan. 4, 


Rubber 


The House of Representatives last 
week passed a resolution providing 
for a committee investigation of 
“the means and methods of control 


crude rubber, coffee, silk, nitrates, 
potash, quinine, iodine, tin, sisal (a 
fibre used for cordage), quicksilver, 
pulpwood . . . their effects upon the 
commerce of the United States, both 
as to supply and to price.... ” 

The day after this incident Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover issued 
an exhortation to automobile users, 
garage men, et al., to save tires, de- 
claring that, without decreasing the 
use of automobiles, by patching and 
proper use of tires it would be pos- 
sible to decrease the U. S. con- 
sumption of rubber 25% and partly 
protect the country from a loss of 
$700,000,000 a year in excess profits 
being taken by foreign rubber pro- 
ducers. 

So the campaign began—the at- 
tack on extortionate prices for rub- 
ber and other raw products which 
the U. S. imports. The rubber sit- 
uation came about in this way: 

The British Commonwealth pro- 
duces nearly three-quarters of the 
world’s crude rubber and the U. S. 
consumes about the same propor- 
tion. During the War prices were 
about 50c a pound. Following the 
War, prices dropped to around 17c. 
A fair price is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 30c or’ 35c. Fol- 
lowing the War the British rubber 
producers were in much the same 
trouble that U. S. agriculture is in 
today—overproduction and ruinously 
low prices. To remedy this a 
special type of export tax was de- 
vised to reduce the production of 
rubber. It was so arranged as to 
discourage production when prices 
were low, and to allow larger pro- 
duction during periods of high 
prices. The measure went into force 
in 1922. This year its effects be- 
gan to be felt. Rubber rose in price 
from around 35c a pound to around 
$1 a pound. This is the condition 
complained of. 

The other products listed in the 
resolution are or may. be controlled 
in similar ways by various foreign 
countries. Brazil is protecting her 
coffee growers. Canada is talking 
of an export embargo on pulpwood 
to conserve her timber, etc. But at 
the present time rubber is the out- 
standing case. 

The problem is rather delicate as 
well as difficult. What can the 
U. S. do about it? Retaliation in 
other ways is always a dangerous 
procedure, leading to cut-throat 
practices. Yet price regulation by 
restriction of production is purely 
a domestic policy in the countries 
concerned, with which we cannot 
directly interfere. 

The British press on hearing of 
the action of Congress immediately 
retorted: 

“The Americans are bad losers. 
They have had control of too many 
raw products like wheat, oil, cotton 
and tobacco to take it coolly when 








something they haven’t got.” 

As a matter of fact if the U. S. 
could apply to farm produce some- 
thing like the scheme the British 
are using with rubber, our farm 
difficulties would be solved.* Both 
the British and the Democrats in 
Congress pointed to the U. S. high 
tariff as an instance of a similar 
policy of protection to native in- 
dustries. 

None the less it goes ill with rub- 
ber manufacturers to be compelled 
to pay extreme prices, and it goes 
down ill in Congress that the Brit- 
ish are taking $700,000,000 a year 
out of the in rubber—an 
amount which more than pays the 
British debt annuities to the U. S. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Also Closed 


Beginning before and_ ending 
after the trial of Colonel Mitchell, 
the Court of Inquiry into the 
causes of the Shenandoah disaster 
closed last week. Its report must 
yet be made and approved by the 
Secretary of the Navy. The three 
months of the inquiry were not all 
spent in hearings, since there were 
lengthy recesses. 

On the next to the last day of 
hearings, Colonel Mitchell was 
called to testify, as he had been 
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once before. On the previous oc- 
casion he refused to speak because 
his court martial was impending. 
“Good morning, Admiral Jones,” he 
hailed the President of the Court 


*It happens that the British rubber 
scheme involves an export tax. Imposition 
of export taxes is forbidden by the U. S. 
constitution. 
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as he entered. On this occasion he 
did not refuse to testify but asked 
to make a statement before testify- 
ing. Permission was denied. 

He said his knowledge of the 
Shenandoah disaster was “based on 
hearsay, general knowledge of the 
weather and my experiences.” He 
had never been aboard the Shen- 
andoah, had however seen her in 
the distance, had studied dirigibles 
here and abroad. He said that 
what he meant when he said that 
the survivors were muzzled was 
that “psychologically they were 
afraid to talk.” He said that he 
knew that the Shenandoah was 
overweight because her cruising 
range was reduced. Little more. 
He was excused. 

Professor Hovgaard, the technical 
adviser of the Court, recommended: 
that in future dirigibles be thicker 
in proportion to their length; that 
the control car be built into the 
ship’s hull instead of depended 
from it; that if possible the en- 
gine cars be similarly placed; that 
the speed of dirigibles be increased 
to enable them to escape storms; 
that more mooring masts be set up, 
and better weather reports insti- 
tuted for air navigation. 

Lieutenant Commander’ Rosen- 
dahl, senior officer of the survivors, 
declared that Commander Lans- 
downe had not protested against 
the fatal flight, that the disaster 
was an inevitable accident. He 
closed with the declaration: ‘“Al- 
though we are survivors of one of the 
worst air accidents that has ever 
occurred, we nevertheless have not 
lost faith in rigid airships, and 
are still of the opinion that rigid 
airships are of a great deal of 
value for naval and commercial 
purposes as well.” 

The investigation was closed. 


LABOR 


Greeting and Warning 


The printing bill of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will next 
month contain an item for 36,158 
(more or less) copies of a letter 
by President William Green. For 
he addressed an epistle to 110 na- 
tional and _ international unions, 
1,000 city central labor bodies, 48 


state federations of labor and 
85,000 local unions. It bore the 
superscription: 
“To ALL ORGANIZED LABOR— 
“Greeting :” 


And its substance was: 
“To ALL ORGANIZED LABOR— 
“Warning!” 

The letter said: 

After Mussolini first en- 
tered Rome with many thousands 
of the black-shirted Fascisti, he 
forced the fall of the Government 
and his appointment by the King 
as Premier. 

“He immediately began to op- 
pose the established voluntary 











WILLIAM GREEN 
“Fascism has fangs!” 


trade unions. In Moscow, when 
genuine trade unionists rebelled 
against communism, their leaders 
were stood against a wall and shot 
to death. Mussolini set out to 
crush the existing bona fide trade 
unions of Italy. Labor papers 
were suppressed, union halls raided, 
thousands sent to 
others disappeared. And now 
Mussolini points with pride to his 
victory in suppressing the workers’ 
real trade union movement of that 
country. 

“Mussolini has organized what 
he terms Fascist ‘unions,’ which 
limit the membership to 10% of 
the employes of a district. These 
Fascist ‘unions,’ however, are 
given jurisdiction over all wage 
earners in their respective dis- 
tricts, but only members can take 
part and vote on matters of any 
kind. The decisions of these Fas- 
cist ‘unions’ bind all employes, and 
Mussolini dictates the policies of 
the Fascist ‘unions’! 

“His first action after being de- 
clared absolute dictator was to or- 
der Parliament to enact a compul- 
sory arbitration law. Violators 
will be punished by fine or im- 
prisonment or both. Imprisonment 
to an Italian is most abhorrent, as 
he knows the horrible condition of 
the various Italian prisons. There- 
fore he will work for underpay 
and under any conditions rather 
than go to prison. 

“Not satisfied with the powers of 
a dictator in Italy, he has extended 
the tentacles of Fascismo into 
other countries. His dictum that 
‘once an Italian always an Italian 
to the seventh generation,’ pro- 
hibits Italian immigrants to the 
United States becoming natural- 
ized. They must remain Italian 





prisons and. 





| citizens to Fascismo. If they 


enter any organization having for 
its purpose opposition to Fascismo 
their property in Italy will be con- 
fiscated. 

“Like the Communists who seek 
to* overthrow all governments, 
Fascismo is endeavoring™ to instil 
that blighting philosophy among 
the people of every nation. Fas- 
cismo and communism have the 
same fangs and the same poison 
which it is intended to inject into 
the —_— life of our nation. 

- The Executive Council 
hopes | that none of the Italian 
members of trade unions will sub- 
mit to the threats of the dictator. 
He and his Fascismo are as great 
a menace to the peace of the world 
as is communism... ~” 


RAILWAYS 


Transportation Program 


Last week Senator Cummins of 
Iowa introduced into the Senate a 
new transportation bill—a bill 
which seems destined to be a bone 
of contention. These are, by and 
large, its provisions: 

1) For three years. voluntary 
consolidations of railways are in- 
vited. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have the power 
to approve or reject such mergers. 
During this three-year period any 
railway which earns more than 6% 
on its valuation may place half 
the excess in a reserve fund, and 
must give the remaining half to 
the Government for distribution pro 
rata among railways which have 
earned less than 5%. 

2) If at the end of three years 
all the railways are not merged 
into a limited number of competi- 


‘tive systems, the Commission shall 


devise a plan for such consolida- 
tion, and carriers with the aid of 
the Commission can acquire the 
property of other carriers by con- 
demnation proceedings. Until the 
plan of the Commission is com- 
pleted, all railways not consoli- 
dated must give all earnings in ex- 
cess of 6% to the Government for 
distribution pro rata among the 
roads which earn less than 5%. 

8) After any consolidation is 
completed, the members of the con- 
solidated system shall not be sub- 
ject to Government recapture of 
their earnings in excess of 6%. 

The railways began at once to 
criticize this plan: The period for 
voluntary consolidations (three 
years) was too short; in effect com- 
pulsory consolidation was being ap- 
plied at once; the provision that 
the successful roads should give 
their earnings over 6% to the un- 
successful roads was purely politi- 
cal, putting a premium upon ineffi- 
ciency. 

As yet the argument has not 
entered into its more acute stages. 
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FARMERS 
The Surplus Problem 


It became apparent last week 
that the farming situation is going 
to play a major part in Congress 
and in” politics generally during 
the coming season, and that the 
focus of attention is going to be the 
“surplus problem.” 


The Legislative Situation. The 
Administration has introduced in 
Congress its farm relief program. 
The principle of this program is to 
grant every facility and provide all 
necessary information to farmers 
in forming and operating co-opera- 
tive marketing association. The 
theory is that the farmers will get 
better returns if their products are 
sold in quantity by businesslike 
organizations. The theory is sound. 
There is practically no opposition to 
the bill. 


But there are other bills in Con- 
gress, or soon to be in Congress, 
which have not administrative back- 
ing. There is the McNary-Haugen 
bill revived from the last Congress, 
which would create a great Govern- 
ment export corporation. Other 
plans call for similar private 
corporations with more or less 
Government support. Still others 
propose an export bounty on 
agricultural produce. They all have 
one purpose: to keep up prices in 
this country. This involves 1) in- 
creasing the domestic price of such 
produce; 2) either raising foreign 
prices or standing the loss which 
is the difference between the do- 
mestic price paid to farmers and 
the lower price received from for- 
eign buyers. Since it is impossible 
to control foreign markets com- 
pletely, all of these plans practi- 
‘eally involve the question of who 
shall stand the loss on the export 
surplus. 

The Political Background. On 
Dec. 7 President Coolidge made a 
speech to the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in Chicago. He 
outlined the Administration’s plan 
for aiding co-operative marketing 
societies. That pleased the Feder- 
ation. He declared that he was op- 
posed to plans for price fixing 
(i.e., for an export corporation or 
something of the kind). There was 
a mild amount of applause. Later 
Senator Capper addressed the meet- 
ing. He favored, in general, some 
sort of price-fixing arrangement. 
The applause was _ uproarious. 
Toward the close of the meeting, 
when the Federation elected offi- 
cers, Oscar E. Bradfute, its Presi- 
dent, who was largely in accord 
with the Administration’s policies, 
was defeated. In his place S. H. 
Thompson of Illinois, a strong ex- 
ponent of the price-fixing theory, 
was elected. 

Gradually during the past few 
weeks the significance of these 


events began to dawn on Congress. 
The Farm Federation, a_ strong 
and representative group of farm- 
ers, had turned from conservative 
to radical—wanted something en- 
tirely beyond the Administration’s 
program. Other farm bodies spoke 
in similar fashion. Supporters of 
the Administration coming up for 
re-election next year began to have 
fears. Senator Cummins, veteran 
regular, was represented as going 
to the White House with the decla- 
ration that unless something were 
done about the farm surplus (i.e., 
farm prices) he might well be de- 
feated, 

The President, backed chiefly by 
Secretary Hoover and Secretary 
Jardine (who is rated as an ad- 
herent to the Hoover viewpoint), 
has stood against price fixing. The 
group for price fixing is divided 
roughly into two parties: 1) those 
who want price fixing at Govern- 
ment cost (they are the radicals) 
and 2) those who wish the price 
fixing at the cost of the farmers 
themselves (the moderates). In 
this latter group it appears that 
Frank O. Lowden, onetime (1917- 
21) Governor of Illinois, who has 
become a leader of the agrarian in- 
terests, is to be included—possibly 
also Vice President Dawes.  Be- 
tween these two parties a distinct 
line has not yet been drawn, and a 
great many politicians would like 
to belong to both parties at once. 

The pressure of the price-fixing 
group—both parties—began last 
week to tell on the Administration, 
with the prospect that its farm 
plans might be modified. Secre- 
tary Jardine announced that he was 
considering the problem of the sur- 
plus, that he had decided to call 
a number of “leaders” to Washing- 
ton from time to time to confer 
on a “sound and effective” plan. 
So the Administration began to 
turn in its tracks. 

The Theory of Price Fixing. 
About 15% of farm produce is sold 
abroad. This is the surplus of 
production over domestic consump- 
tion in various commodities. To sell 
the entire crop, prices have to go 
down to the foreign level, and this 
level of late has frequently been 
below the cost of production. Hence 
the farmers have suffered. As long 
as foreign prices remain below our 
cost of production, the only way 
farming can be made profitable is to 
sell no farm produce abroad. This 
means curtailed production for the 
time being. The unfortunate fact 
is that apparently the only way to 
curtail production is to make it 
unprofitable. Allow the farmer to 
make money on his produce by 
Government price fixing and he will 
naturally (unless some direct effort 
is made to prevent him) increase 
his production. This would only 


make the problem of the surplus 


worse and worse. This is the rea- 
son why Secretary Hoover has led 
the Administration to oppose price 
fixing as unsound. 

The moderate group of price fix- 
ers—the Lowden group they may 
be called—propose an alternative. 
They suggest that the domestic 
price be fixed by a sort of gigantic 
co-operative marketing association, 
which will then sell its surplus 
abroad at a loss, this loss instead 
of being taken by the Government 
as price fixer to be prorated among 
the producers. In this way, they 
contend, the loss on the surplus 
prorated among the _ producers, 
would tend to act as a deterrent to 
overproduction. ax 

The Farmer’s Pocketbook. The 
farmer wants to make a living. 
For him this is the basic fact. He 
sees the rest of the community 
benefited by the tariff, but the tariff 
does him no good because he has a 
surplus to sell abroad. What is he 
going to do abowt it? He asks in 
a louder and louder voice for price 
fixing—and Congress takes up the 
cry. 

The Economic Setting. The cu- 
rious thing in the farmer’s situa- 
tion is that he is suffering when 
the general trend of the economic 
situation is all working in his fav- 
or. Ever since 1898 the consump- 
tion of food products in the U. S. 
has been increasing much more rap- 
idly than the production of food- 
stuffs. Only last week the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made public 
a study confirming this fact. Of 
sugar, fruits, nuts and vegetables 
we import more than we export. 
We still export more grain, grain 
products, and animal products than 
we import, but the net exportation 
of animal products has fallen off 
41% in 25 years or so, and grain 
and grain products have fallen off 
22% in approximately the same pe- 
riod. On the other hand our sugar 
imports have increased 111% and 
imports of fruit, nuts and vege- 
tables have increased 367% over 
what they were 25 years ago. We 
are fast tending to become a food 
importing country. There is every 
indication that to the next genera- 
tion the problem of an export sur- 
plus will be a ridiculous absurdity, 
and that their great outcry will 
be to keep down the high cost of 
agricultural products, 


POLITICAL NOTES 
In Philadelphia 


A politician, a soldier, and a foot- 
ball coach all mixed up in a rumpus. 

The politician was Mayor Free- 
land W. Kendrick of Philadelphia. 
Two years ago he announced his in- 
tention of “cleaning up the town.” 
He set out to find a fighting police 
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commissioner (Director of Public 
Safety). He found him. For one 
reason or another he got rid of him 
last week. 

The soldier is General Smedley D. 
Butler of the Marines, the fighting 
police commissioner whom Mayor 
Kendrick found two years ago. He 
served as police commissioner for a 
year under leave of absence from 
the Marines. Then President Cool- 
idge reluctantly extended his leave 
for another year—saying however 
that on Dec. 31, 1925, General But- 
ler must return to the Marines. 
As the given date approached, it 
appeared that General Butler would 
leave Philadelphia. Mayor Kendrick 
announced that General Butler’s 
assistant, George W. Elliott, would 
head Philadelphia’s police. Last 
week General Butler changed his 
mind. He suddenly resigned his 
commission in the Marines without 
letting the Mayor know. The Mayor 
professed to be insulted and dis- 
missed General Butler as_ police 
commissioner. So the General fell 
between two jobs and lost both— 
but General Lejeune, commandant 
of the Marine Corps, announced 
that the resignation could be with- 
drawn. So General Butler headed 
back to the Marines. 

But before he went, he exchanged 
amenities with the Mayor. He sent 
back to the Mayor a blue steel 45- 
calibre Colt, a gift when he took 
office; he sent with it a note accus- 
ing the Mayor of putting a damper 
on his activities, especially of pre- 
venting him from padlocking the 
Ritz Carlton Hotel for violation of 
the liquor law. Philadelphia was in 
uproar. General Butler had a good 


record on statistics: 
1928 1924 1925 






DSTORE carsesasorriccccorrcocecies 98,000 109,000 113,000 
Highway robberies* 811 566 24 
Robberies*  c..ccccsseeee F 1,866 1,504 
Larcenies*  ...... woes Op 1,744 2,288 
Stolen autos* 1,896 2,444 
Autos recovered* 1,634 1,851 
Thieves arrested .. 4,191 5,595 
Gambling raids .... 227 318 


Speakeasy arrests FF 4,563 8,840 
Speakeasy convictions. 424 1,117 227 

At this point the football coach 
came upon the scene. . He is the 
only overt independent on the city 
council. He is William Roper, head 
coach of the Princeton eleven, in- 
citer of great deeds on the gridiron, 
exhorter of youth in wholesome 
sport. He exclaimed in council 
meeting: 

“In the published correspondence 
General Butler has made the asser- 
tion that he was summarily fired 
because of his insistence on prose- 
cuting rich and powerful violators 
of the law as well as the poor and 
humble who are unfortunate enough 
to break it. ... 

“Mr. Chairman, I merely want to 
say that, in my opinion, the Mayor 
is playing with dynamite. The 
public official who arrests and har- 
asses the poor and lowly and cringes 
to the power and influence of the 


*To Nov. 17. 
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COUNCILMAN ROPER 
Exhorter of youth 


rich will not last long in office.” 

But what the football coach told 
the Council was not as strong as 
what the soldier told a bible class 
federation: “Pennsylvania can’t 
afford to have a cesspool at its 
doorstep. That’s what Philadelphia 
da?” 
The next day General Butler re- 
ported to Major General Lejeune in 
Washington, formally withdrew his 
resignation from the Marine Corps 
and was assigned to command the 
marine base at San Diego, 


De Mortuis 


The living have the libel law, but 
the dead have no recourse to the 
law. A man’s memory is in the 
gentle hands of the world he leaves 
behind. 

More than a year ago Senator 
Frank B. Brandegee of Connecticut 
committed suicide in the Capital 
(TIME, Oct. 20, 1924, MILESTONES). 
His health had not been the best 
and it was reported that he had 
lost his fortune through unfor- 
tunate investments. His friends 
and colleagues spoke well of him, 
and his death was charitably re- 
garded with the hope that it might 
be forgotten. 





But last week scandal-mongering, 
the Graphic (Manhattan), Bernarr 
Macfadden’s gumchewers’ sheetlet 
par excellence, dragged the memory 
of Mr. Brandegee from the grave— 
began to publish a serial story of 
his “Wrécked Love,” “Sad Secret” 
that led to the “Dramatic Death of 
Political Genius.” 

Apparently this great romance 
was nothing very odious from the 
hints in the first instalment: “When 
Senator Brandegee, then young and 
handsome, entered the drawing room 
where the gay party was being 
staged and saw his beloved ideal 
sitting on a table and smoking, he 
was so shocked that he turned on 
his heel and left without a word.” 
This incident it appears doomed 
him to “gloomy bachelorhood” .. . 
until weighed down with sorrow 
and loneliness he ultimately com- 

itted suicide. It would be ridicu- 
lous, were it not that the dead 
man deserves better at the hands of 
the living. 

But some of the living are pa- 
raded with the dead Senator across 
the ridiculous and scandalous scene 
—Helen Hay, Rebecca Knox, Edith 
Root, Elinor Wylie,* who “had not 
then distinguished herself by her 
poetry or her love affairs, save for 
occasional passionate little verses” 
—not to mention Brandegee’s “be- 
loved ideal” not mentioned by name 
but described as “the wife of an- 
other distinguished statesman.” 
This unknown woman, poor thing, 
was described at length: 

“Brandegee’s sweetheart often 
set the capital aflame with her 
deeds of daring and unusuality.... 

“Renowned for physical beauty, 
her larger claim was in her un- 
trammeled spirit and soul. She 
might then, as now, if she de- 
sired, have become a great politi- 
cal leader or a — of wom- 
en’s causes. . . 

“None could dress with more 
originality and abandon than she, 
though clothes gave her compara- 
tively little concern, and she was 
forever flinging off her hat as soon 
as she reached a place where she 
could throw it. 

“She could mix a cocktail as well 
as the veriest flapper of today. 
Dancing, as well as hurdling, was 
a passion with her. And she even 
hurdled over the tops of society’s 
best ottomans and chairs, to the 
horror of maids and matrons more 
restrained than she. 

“She possessed the courage of 
her convictions, and one of these 
convictions was concerning the free 
and unfettered liberty of the Ameri- 
ean girl. . 

“The cave dwellers and aristo- 
crats of Washington society might 
lift their lorgnets and sniff the air 
in silent protest at her capers, but, 





*The Graphic ignorantly referred to 
Elinor Wylie as Elinor Wiley. Also the 
Graphic ignorantly referred to Mrs. Helen 
Hay Whitney as “the former Alice Hay.” 





after all, wasn’t she of their own, 
of a family than which there was 


none bluer blooded?” 


At Atlanta 


Warren T. McCray, Govérnor of 
Indiana until sentenced to prison 
for using the mails to defraud, 
after being for 15 months editor 
of the penitentiary ‘magazine at 
Atlanta and supervisor of the 
prison print. shop, was last week 
relieved because of high blood pres- 
sure and assigned to less wearing 
duties. 


In Wyoming 


One John P. (“Jerry”) Rusk, was 
a few years ago Speaker of the 
legislature of Oregon. More re- 
cently he has dwelt in Wyoming. 
Recently he ran for the office of 
county prosecutor in Weston Coun- 
ty, Wyo., against one James A. 
Greenwood. The seasoned Rusk 
Was victorious at the polls. But 
later he presented a resolution to 
the county commissioners declar- 
ing that Greenwood had illegally 
retained a typewriter and law 
books belonging to the public office. 
Infuriated, Greenwood, overcome at 
the polls but not overcome in the 
flesh, engaged with Rusk. Before 
one of Greenwood’s lusty blows, 
the skull of Rusk fractured. Phy- 
sicians shook their heads. 


Mr. Baker’s Book 


PROGRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION 
—Newton D. Baker—Scribner’s 
($1.25). Newton Diehl Baker has 
written a book in which he analyzes 
progress under the Constitution. 
The book includes three lectures 
before the University of Virginia 
Law School—Progress in Institu- 
tions, Progress in Industry, Prog- 
ress in Foreign Relations. The 
life of civilized man in our day dif- 
fers more from George Washing- 
ton’s than Washington’s from that 
of Julius Caesar; Jefferson, in a 
desk drawer at Monticello, is said 
to have had the constitutions of 
100 democracies—all failures: these 
statements preface Mr. Baker’s ex- 
planation of the endurance of ours 
by reason of its lack of definite- 
ness and detail and its early admin- 
istration under leadership the char- 
acter and traditions of which 
reached backward through centuries 
of struggle for constitutional liberty 
in England. Attention is striking- 
ly directed to the modification of 
the original legislative, executive 
and judicial departments by the 
creation of great administrative de- 
partments combining legislative and 
judicial functions, which are likely 
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to increase in number, there being 
no other way of adapting the in- 
strument to modern complexities. 
Full and crystal-clear considera- 
tion traces the progressive rela- 
tionship of a constitution “made in 





NEWTON DIEHL BAKER 
Works all day, reads all night 


the days of the village blacksmith” 
to the titanic industry of our own 
age. But obviously the section on 
foreign relations most deeply en- 
gages the author’s mind and heart. 
A source of serious concern to him 
is the ability of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by its revenue powers, 
of the Senate by its treaty powers, 
of the Supreme Court in judicial 
review, and of the several states by 
independent local action, to delay or 
nullify careful negotiations with 
the rest of the human race. The 
author’s solicitude, here dispassion- 
ate, doubtless reflects the chagrin 
of President Wilson’s friend and 
closest Cabinet associate at the 
fate of the Versailles Treaty. He 
pleads for constitutional adequacy 
to aid in preventing another world- 
wide conflagration. 

The Author. Newton D. Baker, 
54, West Virginian by birth, edu- 
eated at Johns Hopkins, was City 
Solicitor and Mayor of Cleveland 
through a stirring municipal up- 
heaval and Secretary of War dur- 
ing the Great War. He is short 
of stature, slim, dark, shell-spec- 
tacled. His resemblance to Charles 
Lamb, Voltaire and Mephistopheles 
is amusing; but his eyes, if not 
finer, are more kindly than Satan’s. 
He works all day and reads all night 
in law and literature. His garden 
abuts upon a golf course; but on 
Saturday (summer) afternoons he 
weeds, unperturbed by the passing of 
derisive foursomes. He is an au- 
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thor of the truest quality, and his 
voice—a voice of liquid gold—is 
lent to every civic cause. He is a 
trades unionist in principle and 
practice but believes in the open 
shop. He is a fighting pacifist. He 
is the only man of whom the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica reversed its 
opinion completely within a decade. 
General Pershing said of him: “He 
has made possible what I have 
done.” He is a loyal friend, a 
gracious enemy. In his presence 
conversation is rarely trivial and 
never low. He is not all things to 
all men; he is the same thing to 
all men, a gentleman and a scholar. 
If a Greek piano-tuner visited his 
house professionally, Mr. Baker 
would learn all about the insides of 
a piano and the piano-tuner would 
hear about Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides. 


Luncheon 


Charles G. Dawes had 65 guests 
at luncheon—the pages and em- 
ployes of the Senate. He said to 
the pages: “Don’t be ‘hip flask’ 
boys, and—I suppose I shouldn’t 
say it, perhaps the chaplain should 
say this—don’t smoke, don’t swear 
and don’t chew. Be clean; be your- 
self; stand against the crowd and 
you will amount to something.” 


Charles G. Dawes received a 
note: 

“Realizing that example is more 
potent than precept, will you not 
make as one of your New Year’s 
resolutions the decision not to use 
tobacco yourself? 

“TSigned] Charles M. Fillmore, 

“General Secretary of the 
No-Tobacco League.” 


Church News 


Town Topics last week rescued 
from oblivion a tidbit of history. 
In the days when Caivin Coolidge 
was Vice President and Charles 
Gates Dawes was Director of the 
Budget, Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs 
Dawes struck up a very intimate 
friendship, and every Sunday morn- 
ing the Vice President’s car could 
be seen taking the two ladies and 
their husbands from the New Wil- 
lard Hotel to the Congregational 
Church. Now the President’s au- 
tomobile carrying Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge still goes thither, but the 
Vice President’s car carries Mr. and 
Mrs. Dawes to the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. And 
furthermore Town Topics saith 
the Vice President has a “stubborn 
streak”; he will not be submerged 
in the brilliance of the Chief Execu- 
tive. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament Adjourns 


Irak Debated. Premier Stanley 
Baldwin slouched amiably into the 
House of Commons and asked for 
the ratification “in principle” of 
the recent decision of the Council 
of the League of Nations continu- 
ing the British régime in Mosul 
(TIME, Dec. 28, THE LEAGUE). 

At once the Laborites launched 
an attack upon the Government’s 
policy of protecting British oil in- 
terests and native Christians in the 
Vilayet of Mosul at the expense 
of the British taxpayer; and for a 
while the debate was enlivened by 
Laborite obstructionist tactics. Fiery 
Scotch Laborite Neil Maclean at one 
time attempted to “rise to a point 
of order” without observing the 
technical formality of putting on 
his hat and sitting down, which 
must legally accompany such par- 
liamentary “rising.” Having no hat 
within reach Mr. Maclean was non- 
plused until a fellow member hasti- 
ly improvised a paper cockade out 
of a copy of the Times and clapped 
it on his head. Thenceforward the 
“singer group” of the Labor Party 
harassed the Government at every 
turn, until Premier Baldwin at 
length forced the matter to a vote. 
Then the Laborites, led by _ the 
“fire-eating” J. R. Clynes and J. H. 
Thomas, their “balance-wheel,” in 
the absence of Ramsay Macdonald,* 
solemnly marched from the hall in 
protest. 

Premier Baldwin stressed the fol- 
lowing points in appealing for a 
unanimous vote backing up both 
his Government and the League: 

“I am asking only for a vote 
accepting the League Council’s de- 
cision in principle. The _ specific 
details of the settlement will be ne- 
gotiated and presented to the 
House during February. ... The 
policy of the present Government 
with respect to Mosul is merely to 
carry out the policy of ‘Lord Cur- 
zon, who signed the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne, upon which the adjudication 
of the League Council is based; 
and that of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
whose Labor Government ratified 
the Treaty. ... Since we have ac- 
cepted a mandate over the Kingdom 
of Irak [containing Mosul] from 
the League, we are pledged to carry 
it out. If we weaken the League 
by not doing so, we shall regret 
that weakening when the League 
is called upon in future to take ac- 
tion—perhaps in some unforeseen 
crisis which might develop about 
the Locarno Treaties or some simi- 
lar agreement. . . . In accepting the 
decision of the League Council, we 
are simply continuing our present 
régime for 25 years or until Irak 





*Mr. Macdonald departed the first of the 
week on a visit to India. 


THE KING 


“My . relations with the Foreign 
Powers continue to be friendly.” 


enters the League, which may well 
take place before that time.... 
In any case, if Turkey should at- 
tempt to seize the Mosul region of 
Irak, she would have to reckon not 
alone with England but with the 
League, whose decision she would 
thus have flouted.... The British 
taxpayer does not stand upon the 
brink of an enterprise likely to 
lead to great expense... .” 

On the basis of this speech, the 
M.P.’s who remained in the House 
voted 239 to 4 to accept the main 
outlines of the League Council’s 
settlement. Next day Mr. Baldwin 
exchanged a few courteous general- 
ities with Ferid Bey, Turkish Am- 
bassador at London, and critics 
opined that the chances for peace 
in Irak were brighter. 

The King’s Speech» The reading 
of the King’s Speech from the 
Throne to the House of Lords pre- 
ceded the adjournment of Parlia- 
ment as usual; and the im- 
perial oracles were duly relayed to 
M.P.’s about to dash for their 
trains by the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 

On this occasion His Majesty 
George V, Imperator et Rex, was 
pleased to accept the responsibili- 
ties of authorship for an address 
which read in part as follows: 

“The grievous loss which I and 
my family sustained by the death 
of my beloved mother is first in 
my thoughts. It has been a solace 
to me in my grief to have received 
from all conditions and classes in 
all parts of my dominions and from 
all foreign countries touching as- 
surances of their deep sympathy in 
my sorrow and expressions of their 
affectionate regard for one who 





was enthroned in the love of my 
people. 

“I was happy to welcome home 
my son, the Prince of Wales, on 
his recent return from his visit to 
South Africa, West Africa and 
South America. I have been deep- 
ly touched by the account he 
gave to me of the warm welcome 
everywhere accorded him, and I 
am proud to think that his visit 
served to deepen the affection which 
has united my people and to 
strengthen the bonds which link 
this country with the peoples of 
South America. 

“My relations with the Foreign 
Powers continue to be friendly. it 
was a source of great satisfaction 
to me to welcome in London the 
distinguished plenipotentiaries of 
Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, who on 
Dec. 1 signed the diplomatic in- 
yee initialed at Locarno Oct. 
“T have given assent to a bill 
for confirmation of the agreement 
reached between my ministers and 
the Governments of the Irish F-e2 
State and Northern Ireland [the 
Irish boundary settlement, TIME, 
Dec. 14, 21]. It is my heartfelt 
prayer that this measure may ad- 
vance co-operation and strengthen 
good will in Ireland.” 

Referring to the activities of the 
Royal Coal Commission, now inves- 
tigating all phases of the truce 
patched up between miners and op- 
erators by the Government’s coal 
subsidy (T1mMgE, Aug. 10), the speech 
continued: 

“I am following the course of 
the inquiry with anxious interest 
and I am hopeful that the task of 
my commissioners will be lightened 
by ungrudging and single-hearted 
effort on the part of all concerned 
to find a solution for the problems 
of this great and vital industry.” 

In conclusion a host of minor in- 
ternal affairs were touched upon. 
These included the Wembley Expo- 
sition, the housing situation, the un- 
employment problem, 


Sole Survivors 


Last week the Knights and Ladies 
of the famed British Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem twittered and 
chattered. 

One hundred Knights and Ladies 
decided to charter a special steam 
yacht and cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean—there to visit the ancient 
strongholds of the order at Corfu, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Malta and of 
course, Jerusalem. 

Those in the know excitedly let 
fall that among the announced fe- 
male pilgrims are the Countess of 
Cromer, the Dowager Countess of 
Airlie, the Countess Haig and Lady 
Nunburnholme. Stout Knights who 
promised their escort included the 
Earl of Scarborough, Viscount Gal- 
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way, Lord Lamington and Lord 
Treowen. 

Meanwhile numerous crass Brit- 
ishers blatantly proclaimed their en- 
tire ignorance concerning the Or- 
der of St. John. Promptly they 
were informed that it is the sole 
survivor of the many knightly or- 
ders established during the Cru- 
sades. A well supported legend 
ascribes its foundation to Pope 
Gregory the Great (540-604), who 
established numerous hospices in 
the Holy Land. After the capture 
of Jerusalem in 1099, the Order of 
St. John the Baptist at that place 
became the cradle of the numerous 
orders of St. John of Jerusalem, 
of which a still surviving offshoot 
exists in England, Germany, Italy, 
Silesia. ; 

The chief British branch _pre- 
served the tradition of knightly 
succor to fighting men by maintain- 
ing the St. John’s Ambulance As- 
sociation. For the rest, the order 
is now chiefly honorary. Queen 
Victoria graciously presented the 
Knights and Ladies with a royal 
charter, and Edward VII and 
George V have served successive- 
ly as Sovereign Head and Patron 
of this Victorian revival. In con- 
sequence of such royal patronage, 
British warships will be required to 
fire an official salute upon the ap- 
proach of the knightly-cruise ship, 
which is scheduled to leave for the 
Mediterranean in March. 


To. 


Former war padres and their 
once militant flocks surged into 
Albert Hall, famed Victorian mecca 
of public gatherings and sounding 
board for many a worthy cause. 
Within they found Edward, Prince 
of Wales, with the “Toc. H.” lamp 
in his hand. “Toc. H.”ers performed 
an interlude in seven episodes. The 
Rev. P. B. Clayton, founder of 
“Toc. H.” was there. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony innumerable 
additional “Toc. H.” lamps were lit, 
and lamp bearers started for New 
Zealand, South Africa, India and 
the U. S. 

Facts about the “Toc. H.”: 

1) The society was founded ten 
years ago with the establishment 
of a rest house for British Tom- 
mies at Poperinghe, Flanders. 

2) At present 115 branch “club- 
hostels” are scattered throughout 
the United Kingdom, and provide 
club life at a low rate for men 
of every class. 

3) The purpose of “Toc. H.” is 
avowedly “to preserve among ex- 
Service men and transmit to the 
younger generation the traditions 
of Christian fellowship and service 











manifested in active service during 
the War.” 


Molly 


Sporting friends of Edward of 
Wales chuckled and wagged a 
finger in the direction of his peren- 
nial blush. 

“Aha!” they cried, “so Molly for- 
got you while you were Empire- 
touring last fall?” 

Good-naturedly the Prince ad- 
mitted that Molly seems no longer 
aware of his existence. He added: 
“I left her at the Burton kennels 





WALES 
Molly forgot 


when I went away. By now she’s 
so attached to Lady Burton that 
when they brought her to me at 
York House the other day she 
whined all night and refused to 
eat. Molly certainly knows her own 
mind. She’s always been one of 
the most self-willed Cairn terriers 
in England.” 


FRANCE 
Chaos 


The extreme gravity of the pres- 
ent fiscal crisis in France (TIME, 
Dec. 28 et ante) was again made 
evident last week by the failure 
of Premier Briand and Finance 
Minister Doumer to secure the 
unanimous support of the Cabinet 
for M. Doumer’s fiscal program for 
the coming year. 

Throughout the week the Cabinet 
held frequent sessions, and inter- 
minable dickering and wrangling 
ensued behind closed doors. Des- 
patches reported that the causes 
of dissension within the Govern- 
ment itself were two: 1) The re- 
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fusal of the Cartellist Ministers,* 
headed by Minister of the Interior 
Chautemps, to approve the heavy 
increase in indirect taxation which 
is the keynote of M. Doumer’s 
scheme. 2) The alleged success of 
M. Herriot in bringing M. Blum, 
the leader of the Unified Socialists 
(TIME, Nov. 23) back into the 
Cartel. Since the present Briand 
Government was formed on _ the 
basis of a majority in the Chamber 
which depended upon the Blum fac- 
tion’s having veered away from the 
Cartel (TIME, Dec. 7), the possi- 
bility of keeping the Government 
majority intact appeared doubtful. 
Thus the Cabinet refused to indorse 
M. Doumer’s program, fearing that 
the Government might fall if he 
carried his measure before the 
Chamber last week. 

The situation was further com- 
plicated by the fact that the al- 
legedly reunited Cartel announced 
a fiscal program of its own based 
upon rigorous Government econo- 
mies and a heavy screwing down 
of the present tax machinery upon 
tax-dodgers. Critics opined that if 
the Cartel had _ actually been 
brought into line behind such a pro- 
gram, the present Government 
would have to become exceedingly 
pliant toward the wishes of the 
Cartellists if it could continue to 
exist at all. 

Meanwhile the Senate showed its 
continued hostility toward the Car- 
tel by defeating Senator Pasquet (a 
Cartellist sympathizer) when he 
was nominated for the post of Re- 
porter to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and electing instead Senator 
Chéron, leader of the United Re- 
publican group. Senator Milliés- 
Lacroix was elected President of 
the Commission to succeed his inti- 
mate friend, Finance Minister 
Doumer. 

Observers remarked that with the 
Cartel pulling the Chamber to the 
Left, and the Senate doing its per- 
ennial Squads Right, the politico- 
fiscal situation retains all the char- 
acteristics which have brought 
about the fall since November of 
three Finance Ministers (Caillaux, 
Painlevé, Loucheur) and two Gov- 
a (both headed by M. Pain- 
eve). 


. . e 


Painleve and the Postman 


A Paris rural postman from the 
excessively mountainous Depart- 
ment of Dréme succeeded last week 
in interesting M. Paul  Paijnlevé, 
thrice Premier of France and now 
Minister of War, in a model of a 
unique new type of airplane. 

Postman M. Ernest Dole de- 
scribed his invention as_ follows: 
“My secrets I will confide only to 


*Those affiliated with the political bloc in 
the Chamber known as Le Cartel des 
Gauches (coalition of the Left Parties), 
which is headed by the Radical leader, 
former Premier Herriot. 
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But I have here a 


M. Painlevé. 
photayremn of my model in flight. 
... Observe that it has wings. 
They are used only to stabilize and 
control it, as it ascends from or re- 


turns to the earth... . It flies not 
by means of a propeller, but by a 
device which sucks in the air and 
then expels it explosively with a 
force much greater than the ‘wind’ 
created by a_ propeller. ... Thus 
there is no ‘motor,’ no ‘engine,’ only 
the device which creates by explo- 
sive means a continuous thrust of 
eee 

“My tice will fly forward or 
backward. If the power fails, 
its wings act. as a parachute and 
enable it to descend in safety to 
the ground....I have labored 
seven years, with only the capital 
which my wife and I could save. 
... She helped by working as a 
school-teacher.... Now I think 
that M. Painlevé will help me with 
my great invention. .. .” 

Aeronautical experts opined that 
Postman Dole had been well advised 
to seek out M. Painlevé with his 
model. Statesman Painlevé is known 
among the little circle of the 
mathematically learned as a verit- 
able %enius for abstruse calculation, 
and he has long employed that 
faculty in toying with the difficult 
problems of aerodynamics. Intrepid, 
he was the first Frenchman to fly 
with Wilbur Wright. Since the 
early days of that adventure he has 
kept a firm grip upon both the 
practice and the theory of aero- 
nautics. 


Tiger, Tiger! 


Three events focused the attention 
of thoughtful Americans last week 
upon the aged “Tiger” of France, 
M. Georges Eugéne Benjamin Ad- 
rien Clémenceau, now in his 84th 
year. 

The first was the death, early in 
the week, of Senator Félix Jules 
Méline, 87, dean of French Parlia- 
mentarians, Premier during the 
period of the famed Dreyfus scandal, 
known as “The McKinley of France” 
on account of his indefatigable 
championship of the protective 
tariff. The passing of M. Méline, it 
was observed, leaves M. Clémenceau 
as practically the sole survivor of 
the group of great French states- 
men who were in at the death of 
the Second Empire and waited as 
youthful accoucheurs upon the birth 
of the Third Republic. ; 

Secondly, the French press has 
continued ever more loudly to 
clamor for a Dictator, to bring order 
out of the present politico-fiscal 
chaos in France. More and more 
often the name of Clémenceau has 
been linked by editorial writers 
with the “one strong man” whom 
they demanded. 

As a third development, more 
than passing interest attached to 
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the arrival at Manhattan of the 
famed U. S. architect, Whitney 
Warren, who announced that he had 
recently spent some hours at a lunch- 
eon, téte a@ téte with his friend 
Clémenceau. Mr. Warren declared 
roundly that he had never seen M. 
Clémenceau in better health and 
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Mary PLUMMER CLEMENCEAU 
The gods laughed 


spirits or more fully in touch with 
the current situation in France. The 
famed whiskers may droop like the 
tusks of an old walrus, but between 
them the decisive jaw continues to 
snap with the fierce pugnacity of 
a bulldog. 

Architect Warren scoffed at the 
idea of Clémenceau as an enfeebled 
old man: “The newspapers ar2 
always trying to write obituaries 
of really great men before their 
deaths. Who has not heard rumors 
that Mussolini is a pale spectre 
of himself, burnt out by overwork? 
I visited him three weeks ago in 
Rome, and found him not at all 
the feeble man tottering into the 
grave that I had been led to ex- 
pect. . . . He looks fit, mentally and 
physically. . 

“Similarly ‘I had been told that 
Cardinal Mercier was dying and 
could not last another week. I dined 
with him at his palace in Malines 
shortly before I sailed and found 
him active and full of constructive 
ideas for the benefit of his 
people. .. .* 

“It is the same with Clémenceau. 
The newspapers speak of him as 
old and decrepit. ... On the con- 


*Despite his appearance of good health, 
the 74-year-old Cardinal announced to the 
clergy of Belgium last week that his 
doctors have advised him to undergo a 
surgical operation for a long standing in- 
disposition. 


trary, in my opinion, he is the one 
man alive today who is capable of 
handling the big job of Dictator 
of France!” 


American students of French 
politics wondered if the times had 
indeed fallen so far out of joint 
that Clémenceau must turn back 
from the brink of the tomb to set 
France right. In a mood of whimsy, 
they recalled a few of the stray 
threads that tie up the life and 
personality of Clémenceau with the 
U For example, the events of 
his long and incredibly active poli- 
tical career fall between two visits 
to the town of Stamford, Conn. 

Clémenceau’s initial bow to Stam- 
ford was made in 1866. At that 
time he appeared in the guise of 
a young French medical student, 
who had recently spent two months 
in the prison of Mazas, for speaking 
disrespectfully of the Empire of 
Napoleon III. One Miss Aikens em- 
ployed him to teach French to the 
young ladies of her Stamford semi- 
nary. The gods laughed and 
Clémenceau, after wandering down 
various New England lanes with 
one of his fair pupils, a Miss Mary 
Plummer, married her and returned 
to France. 

Some 50 years later a private 
car hummed out of Manhattan over 
the steel ribbons that lead to Stam- 
ford. The World War was sstill 
fresh in all minds. Clémenceau, 
Lloyd George and Wilson had been 


The Big Three who had made the 


peace and perhaps won the War. 
As the train slackened speed at 
Stamford, the “Tiger” appeared on 
the observation platform of his pri- 
vate car. Miss Aikens, kindly 
schoolmistress, was dead and gone. 
The young ladies whose lips he had 
guided in the formation of 
French vowels were now tasting 
the dregs of middle age. And he 
himself, in the hour of his world 
triumph, was only a squat-figured, 
heavy-paunched, oily-skinned man, 
whose flashing eyes and rapier wit 
alone proclaimed that he does not 
grow old. Had any oldtime Stam- 
fordites seen him, they might well 
have felt their heart-strings torn 
at the contrast between the jaunty 
penniless school-teacher and the 
obese plenipotent statesman. 


The 50-year-long road which 
Clémenceau traveled between these 
two American interludes, lay over 
and through the opposition of 
almost every politician of note in 
France. 

Young Dr. Georges Clémenceau 
laid the foundations of his political 
power in the 70’s by attending 
gratuitously an immense practice 
among the poor of Paris, especially 
of Montmartre. With the votes of 
this ultra-radical constituency be- 
hind him, he worked his way up 
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into a commanding position among 
the leaders of the Left, as the 

Third Republic got under way. 

For something like a decade he 
earned the nickname of “The Tiger” 
by helping his radical friends to 
claw down no less than 18 minis- 
tries and set up three presidents of 
France. 

Then his enemies conceived the 
brilliant idea of denouncing him for 
his intimacy with some of the 
scoundrels who launched the French 
Panama Canal swindle. The tar 
of that brush of infamy stuck 
sufficiently to cost him the votes 
which he: needed to stay in the 
Chamber. 

Eclipsed for an hour, he turned 
to his pen. Steadily there flowed 
out upon literary France the prodig- 
ious flood of his pent up genius: 
La Melée Sociale, Le Grand Pan, 
Le Voile du Bonheur, etc., ad in- 
finitum. His published works have 
swelled to the equivalent of 35,000 
ordinary novel-size pages. 

Amid all this effort the strange 
ease of Dreyfus, a Jewish Captain 
in the French Army, an alleged 
German spy, caught and fired the 
imagination of Clémenceau and 
Zola. Together they launched an 
attack upon the corrupt court mar- 
tial which had convicted Dreyfus. 
The attack swelled into a national 
and then an international scandal 
the repercussions of which are still 
felt in France. 

Out of the fray Clémenceau vic- 
toriously bounded back into power. 
As Senator, Minister of the Inter- 
ior, and finally Premier, he spent 
a decade in governing constructively 
where he had once sought only to 
tear down incompetence and claw 
dishonesty to ribbons. 

. The World War found him an 
old man, supposedly retired from 
public life, but known all over 
France for his incessant warnings 
against the armed menace of Ger- 
many. France turned to him. As 
Premier and War Minister he 
hounded such spies as Bolo Pasha 
to death, championed Foch and 
rushed out to the fighting front 
every few days to see how things 
were going for himself. At that 
period he had one motto, one battle 
ery: “Je fais la guerre. Je fais la 
guerre. Je fais la guerre.” 

He did indeed make war—like a 
mad bulldog-walrus-tiger all rolled 
into one! Strangely enough, his 
pessimistic worldly philosophy 
caused him to deny explicitly on 
one occasion that God inspired the 
almost religious Crusade which he 
made out of the War. He gave the 
credit to the Spirit of France: 
“Ce n’est pas Dieu, c’est la France 
qui le veut!” 


Krim’s Envoy 


Into the Quai d’Orsay (Foreign 
Office) there strolled last week one 


Captain Gordon Canning, Britisher. 
Negligently leaning upon one corner 
of the desk of an under-secretary, 
he flipped open the following inter- 
esting document, which he claimed 
to have brought from the war area 
in Morocco: 
“Amersine, Near Ajdir. 

“In the name of God, humility, 
praise and thanks. 

“May it be known by these pres- 
ents that we, by the grace of God, 
authorize the bearer to receive for 
us the conditions which France and 
Spain offered in July last, which 
may serve as a base of negotia- 
tions for peace, so that we may 
take them into our consideration, 
examine them and accept or refuse 
them. 

“Let peace be with you. 

“Sixteenth Jomada, 1344. 

“MOHAMMED BEN ABD-EL-KRIM.” 


At once a notable stir was created 
in Paris. Numerous papers, led by 
Le Matin, demanded that Captain 
Canning should be fully heard and 
every effort made to put an end to 
the expensive and unpopular war 
which France is waging in Morocco 
(TIME, Dec. 28 et ante). Mean- 
while the Foreign Office coquetted 
with the idea of giving official 
cognizance to a purely self-styled 
envoy. 


GERMANY 
Weihnachtsfest 


Throughout the week Berliners 
gradually resumed their normal 
health and spirits after a period of 
torpor induced by the consumption 
of the following yuletide viands, as 
estimated by Der Tag: 3% million 
pounds of meat, chiefly geese and 
heavy cuts suitable for roasting; 
slightly under one million pounds 
of carp, the traditional and indis- 
pensable dish of the German for 
Christmas Eve; 4 million eggs; 
1 million pounds of sugar; 125 tons 
of fruits and nuts; and “at least 
210 million marks’ worth of beer 
and wine.” 

Statisticians recalled that the 
population of Berlin is now esti- 
mated at 3,804,000, which places the 
festal gustatory expenses of Ber- 
liners at roughly 105 marks a head, 
including liquid refreshment. 


Four famed Germans might have 
commented upon their yuletide ac- 
tivities as follows: 

President von Hindenburg: “I 
personally superintended the decora- 
tion of the Executive Mansion and 
assisted at the trimming of the 
Christmas tree. I reflected that 50% 
of the cost of the tree had been 
paid to the Government as a luxury 
tax. 

“I was observed to take particu- 
lar delight in the joyous exclama- 
tions of my two little granddaugh- 


ters over their gifts. Later we all 
joined in coffee and beer.” 

Acting* Chancellor Luther: “I 
am a widower. I occupied myself 
in making things merry for my 
only daughter.” 

Acting* Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann: “My wife and my two sons 
rejoiced with me in true German 
felicity. 

“I expressed satisfaction that a 
Christmas address to the American 
people, which I had spoken into 
a new recording device, the Pana- 
trope, was being re-created and 
broadcast over the radio at Man- 
hattan, while I remained at Berlin. 

“The Panatrope reproduced my 
words in flawless German to the 
following effect: 

‘Over thousands of miles I am 
speaking on the first hopeful day 
of this year to the proud American 
people to whom we Germans are 
united by so many ties of blood 
and friendship. 

‘The American people, so united 
in their national pride, have a dif- 
ferent standing in the _ world. 
Hardly another people is so fit to 
form a solid foundation of future 
world-political development. ...’” 

Wilhelm Hohenzollern: “IT in- 
vited all my children and their fam- 
ilies to spend Christmas with me 
at Doorn. Later I canceled all 
the invitations except that to Wil- 
helm, my eldest son. 

“None the less I _ personally 
chopped down my own Christmas 
tree and superintended its decora- 
tion. Later I donned the full re 
galia of a Prussian Feldmarschall, 
inspected the servants’ quarters and 
distributed gifts among the domestic 
staff. With the approach of eve- 
ning I clapped a black skull cap 
upon my head, and delivered a 
sermon on the Nativity to an audi- 
ence composed of Hermine (my 
wife), Wilhelm and members of the 
Dutch nobility. Finally Hermine 
and I seated ourselves upon an im- 
provised throne in the Great Hall. 
Behind us was placed a_ huge 
scowling bust of Frederick the 
Great. I presented Hermine with 
a lavishly fitted- leather traveling 
case.” 


ITALY 
Creed 


Roman Fascists buried their 
noses deep amid the pages of the 
ultra-Fascist news organ, L’]mpero. 
When their heads tipped back to a 
normal angle, a great light shone 
in their eyes. Excited, they read 
to one another a creed just formu- 
lated by Signor Marinetti, so called 
“founder of futurism.” It called 
upon loyal Fascists to profess 


_*Since the Cabinet of the Reich has re- 
signed (Time Dec. 14 et ante), Dr. Luther 
and Herr Stresemann hold these titles and 
offices only provisionally until such time as 
a new Cabinet shall be formed. 
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openly their belief in the following 
tenets: 

1) italy is divine. 

2) The Italians of today are the per- 
fect re-creation of the mighty Romans of 
the past who conquered the world. 

8) The most unworthy Italian is worth 
1,000 foreigners. 

4) Italian products are the best in the 
world. 

5) Italy has always maintained and shall 
always maintain an absolute monopoly on 
creative genius. 

6) The Italian landscape is the most 
beautiful in the world. 

7) Every foreigner must enter Italy 
under a religious spell. 

8) The Brenner Pass* is not the goal 
of Italian expansion but the starting point. 

Signor Marinetti further an- 
nounced that as soon as possible he 
will create an organization to be 
known as “The Brenner Guard,” 
which will promote the universal 
acceptance of his “Eight-barbed 
Brenner Creed.” 


SPAIN 
Sunday Newspapers 


From Madrid, Premier Primo de 
Rivera sent out a letter to the 
President of the Press Association. 
He expressed the wish that news- 
paper publishers combine in the 
publication of a collective news- 
paper in every town on Sunday. 
A dictator’s command is best ex- 
pressed as a wish. 

Hitherto Spaniards have been 
permitted to do almost anything on 
Sundays except publish and pur- 
chase newspapers. 


GREECE 


Morgenthaus Drenched 


As the Leviathan docked at Man- 
hattan last week, pressmen surged 
up the gangplank and surrounded 
Mr. Henry Morgenthau Jr., son of 
the famed War-time U. S. Am- 
bassador to Turkey. With pencils 
poised they requested intimate news 
of Henry Morgenthau Sr., now 
circling the globe and known to 
be somewhere in the Near East. 
Would young Mr. Morgenthau 
vouchsafe a few words anent his 
distinguished parent? Speedily the 
pencils began to race as Morgen- 
thau Jr. spoke: 

“IT might tell you how my father 
and mother, my wife and myself 
were nearly drowned in the Guif 
of Corinth on Thanksgiving Day.... 

“The Greek Government, grateful 
to my father for his work as 
Chairman of the Greek Refugees’ 
Commission established by the 
League of Nations, had promised to 
place a gunboat at our disposal for 
the crossing from Corinth to Itea. 
Unfortunately .the gunboat would 





*The shortest route between Italy and cen- 
tral Germany. The post-War Italo-Austrian 
frontier bisects this extremely strategic 
point. 
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not work and the Greek Governmént 
could only supply us with an auxil- 
iary tender 65 feet long... . 
“Suddenly a tremendou gale 
swept down upon us and for hours 
we were buffeted and tossed about, 
while the Greek captain attempted 





HENRY MORGENTHAU 
..» buffeted and tossed 


to put back toward Corinth or one 
of the _ neighboring sheltered 
coves. . . Eventually we were 
landed on a lonely stretch of shore, 
15 miles from the nearest village. 
There was not a house or protection 
of any kind to be had. Rain and 
hail pelted us for hours. ... At 
last one of our party walked to the 
nearest hamlet where there was a 
telephone, and an automobile was 
sent out by the Near East Relief 
at Corinth.... 

“We were all drenched to the 
skin and shivering. Because of my 
parents’ years* we feared what 
might be the after-effects of such 
exposure.... But they recovered 
splendidly. .. . At present they are 
in Egypt, continuing their tour 
around the world.” 


RUSSIA 


Russo-Turk Treaty 


At Paris, M. Georg Tchitcherin 
‘and Tewfic Rushdi Bey, respective- 
ly the Foreign Ministers of Soviet 
Russia and Turkey, signed a three- 
year mutual guarantee compact in 
three articles and with three at- 
tached protocols: 

The Articles. 1) Neither country 


*Henry Morgenthau Sr. is 69. 


shall attack the other. 2) Should 
naval or military action be taken 
against either party by a third 
power or powers, the other party 
agrees to remain neutral. 3) 
Neither party shall participate in 
any union or agreement of an eco- 
nomic or political nature which may 
be directed against the other party 
by a third power or powers. 

The Protocols. 1) Both countries 
shall have entire mutual freedom of 
action, outside of the obligations 
just entered into. 2) The words 
“economic” and “political” in Arti- 
cle 3 (above) shall be interpreted 
in the widest sense, to cover all 
hostile agreements against either 
country under these heads. 3) The 
contracting parties mutually agree 
to determine upon a method of 
peaceably regulating differences 
arising between them which are not 
susceptible of adjustment through 
the normal diplomatic channels. 

The Significance. Observers were 
inclined to smile at the bow to old 
school “secret diplomacy” which 
was made by the signatories in 
keeping their negotiations under 
cover until last week, although the 
signatures were affixed on Dec. 17. 
Diplomats widely averred that the 
treaty constitutes a standing bluff 
on the part of Soviet Russia and 
Turkey to the effect that neither 
will join that “union of an eco- 
nomic and political nature,” the 
League of Nations. Diplomats 
opined that a further tang of bluff 
is given to the agreement by the 
fact that mutual neutrality instead 
of mutual aid is promised between 
the parties. The more excitable 
newspapers of the U. S. hailed the 
agreement as a threat to Great Bri- 
tain’s power in the Near East, 
especially in Mosul. 


To Force Regulation? 


In Manhattan, U. S. A., Charles 
Recht, U. S. attorney for the Soviet 
Government, announced that he had 
filed 200 suits against the New 
York Life Insurance Co. and the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
an effort to obtain over $2,000,000 
due to Russian holders of pre-revo- 
lution policies issued by these con- 
cerns. 

J. F. Dulles, representing the 
New York Life, alleged that this 
hiigation had been started in an 
effort to secure recognition for the 
Soviet Government by Washington: 
“It is the Soviets’ belief that the 

. S. firms involved cannot suc- 
cessfully defend these suits until 
the Soviet Government is recog- 
nized.” 

Observers recalled that under the 
Tsarist régime some $40,000,000 in 
financial reserves was deposited in 
Russia by U. S. insurance firms 
to guarantee the payment of their 
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policies. The Soviets have alleged- 
ly seized these reserves, and in con- 
sequence the policies concerned have 
been declared void by the issuing 
companies. 

Attorney Dulles commented fur- 
ther upon this situation: “Legally 
speaking, the acts of an unrecog- 
nized government are a_ nullity. 
Thus... pressing these claims 
will operate to induce recognition 
[of the Soviet Government] as a 
method of making available to the 
U. S. companies the actual defense 
to the claims” [which rests on the 
acts of the Soviet Government]. 

Attorney Recht flayed these in- 
sinuations: “I am acting, in this 
instance, for the Credit Bureau of 
Moscow, a firm sanctioned by the 
Soviet Government but independent 
of it.... There is no idea of 
bringing pressure to secure recog- 
nition for the Soviet Govern- 
ment. .. . Claims of a similar kind 
aggregating $40,000,000 are now be- 
ing filed against U. S. insurance 
companies by numerous legal firms 
retained by private citizens of Rus- 
sia.” 


Siberian Klondike 


Despatches from Yakutsk, Si- 
beria, asserted that a Soviet Com- 
mission of Investigation has re- 
ported “the presence of about 400 
tons of available gold in the 6,000 
square miles of territory in the 
Aldan River District.” Koreans, 
Japanese and Chinese, who have 
been flocking to this remote and in- 
accessible part of Siberia, were or- 
dered to depart within one month 
by the local Soviet. Henceforth 
only Russians will be allowed to 
“work” the region, and it is alleged 
that they will be forced to ex- 
change all gold mined for Soviet 
currency at a rate of 2% chervon- 
etz* ($14) an ounce. (Refined gold 
is worth $20 an ounce in the U. 8S.) 


CHINA 


Victories 


Chang Avenged. Last week the 
mills of Chinese poetic justice 
ground a traitor and his wife ex- 
ceeding small. The traitor was 
General Kuo Sung-lien, once the 
most trusted henchman of the great 
Manchurian Super-Tuchun Chang 
Tso-lin. Less than a month ago 
(Time, Dec. 7) he mutinously 
turned against Chang and forced 
him to flee to Mukden, his capital, 
there to make a last stand. 

Suddenly last week the tables 
turned with lightning celerity. One 
morning Kuo was reported on the 
point of utterly routing the forces 
of Chang near Hsin-min-fu. A few 
hours later the Kuo forces crump- 


' *The new Russian currency; valued at 
5.15. 
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led and fled before the at length 
fully exerted might of Chang. 

General Kuo and his wife hastily 
disguised themselves as coolies and 
attempted to hide in a cellar. There 
they were seized by General Yang, 
a lieutenant of Super-Tuchun Chang. 
General Kuo’s wife attempted to 
escape and was instantly and merci- 
fully shot dead. For Kuo remained 
a harder fate. He watched while 
his dead wife’s arms and head were 
cut off. Then his own legs were 
hacked from his body and as he 
swooned he was decapitated. 

Super-Tuchun Chang completed 
his revenge by ordering that the 
remains of General Kuo and his 
wife should be paraded about 
Mukden, spitted upon sharpened 
poles. At length they were de- 
posited upon the grave of one of 
Chang’s faithful generals, who was 
killed by Kuo at the inception of 
the mutiny. Late despatches re- 
ported that General Kuo is survived 
by four widows, since only his fifth 
and favorite wife fell into the 
hands of Chang. Curiously enough, 
Super-Tuchun Chang’s fifth wife 
gave birth to a child on the eve of 
the battle. 

The Japanese troops recently 
despatched from Port Arthur to 
protect foreign interests in the vi- 
cinity of Mukden (Times, Dec. 28) 
began to retire following the vic- 
tory of the pro-Japanese Chang. 
Persistent rumors to the effect that 


Japanese soldiers disguised in Chi- 
nese uniforms had aided Chang 
were flatly denied at Tokyo, where 
everyone in official circles professed 
to be horrified by the barbaric 
conduct of victor Chang. 

Feng Adroit. Super-Tuchun 
Feng, the so-called “Christian pro- 
tector of Peking,’ resorted to a 
typical Chinese strategy last week 
in his campaign against General Li, 
the Governor of Chihli Province, 
whom he has been besieging at 
Tientsin (Time, Dec. 28. et ante). 

Feng, having suffered a severe 
repulse by the Li forces, issued a 
proclamation asking for peace on 
terms highly advantageous to Li. 
While the ensuing parley was under 
way, the Feng troops received re- 
inforcements, crept up upon Tient- 
sin, overwhelmed the garrison, and 
forced General Li to flee to the local 
Japanese concession in a motor 
car. 

Despatches indicated that the 
allegedly pro-Bolshevik Feng was 
having difficulty in consolidating his 
grip upon Tientsin. The Inter- 
national train between Peking and 
Tientsin has resumed its schedule, 
which was suspended during the 
Feng-Li engagements. 


CINEMA 








New Pictures 


His Secretary. Norma Shearer, 
now an accepted star in the Metro 
firmament, spends the first part of 
this picture looking homely and the 
last part her loveliest. In the 
homely part she is a stenographer; 
later she marries one of the firm. 
The first part is amusing and the 
second fairly dull, if indeed peering 
at the gorgeous countenance of 
Miss Shearer is ever dull. 


Steel Preferred. The presence of 
Ben Turpin as a bartender would 
make this film for some people. 
But Mr. Turpin is one of the few 
actors who are incomprehensibly 
absent from the screen much of the 
time. The play is not, however, a 
cross-eyed comedy. It is a love 
story with a steel-mill background 
and fair enough of its ilk. 


Tumbleweeds. William S. Hart 
has not changed a bit. He is back 
after a long retirement with a typi- 
cal two-gun tale tempered with 
love and kindness. The scene is 
the Oklahoma land rush when the 
Cherokee reservation was thrown 
wide to eager homesteaders. Mr. 
Hart is thoroughly welcome home. 
His western pictures, so long a 
staple of national entertainment, are 
too consistently good (if never 
great) to be taken from us. 
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THE THEATRE 


The Best Plays 








New Plays 


The Master of the Inn. In a 
rather complicate and generally 
unconvincing contraption the gospel 
of doing good to others does not 
impress. The master in point had 
been disappointed in love and was 
healing his own wound by taking 
care of others of the world’s un- 
fortunates. The girl he loved and 
her erratic husband were numbered 
in this considerable category. He 
cured them both and returned them 
to their happiness with no apparent 
purpose except the proverbially re- 
ciprocal reward of virtue. 

Robert Loraine, excellent English 
actor, who 20 odd years ago first 
played the shows of Bernard Shaw 
for these United States, was need- 
lessly excellent. 


The Greenwich Village Follies. 
For seven seasons now this gaudy 
and often glorious distraction has 
been placed before you. It has a 
reputation of excellence exceeded by 
few of the annual reviews. The 
current edition, if not the best, was 
certainly not the worst of the series 
and will undoubtedly please large 
portions of the population. It prob- 
ably has the best looking chorus in 
town; it has a good many amaz- 
ingly beautiful assemblies and 
backgrounds; it has better than aver- 
age music; and good dancing. It 
is funny only now and then. The 
principals are Florence Moore, 
Frank McIntyre, Tom Howard, 
Irene Delroy. 


Fool’s Bells sounded as though 
it might be something. There were 
good actors, and A. E. Thomas, 
who has done successful plays be- 
fore now, wrote it. It was some- 
thing. It was something terrible. 

The play is an exceedingly sunny 
charade about a hunchback who 
did others a great deal of good and 
finally straightened himself up. The 
technique is complicated by the fact 
that the reading of the play takes 
place within the play. The reader’s 
voice dies, the lights go out and 
all at once you find actors striding 
about developing the tale that he 
has started. 

Donald Gallaher (actor who pro- 
duced The Gorilla) does pretty well 
and the always dependable Beryl 
Mercer helps. The chief interest 
of the opening evening was in the 
theatre. It is the Criterion, where 
you have seen The Covered Wagon, 
The Ten Commandments, etce., re- 
turning in its old age to an early 


and memorable allegiance to the 
spoken drama, 


The Patsy. Barry Conners wrote 
a play called Applesauce, which 
Chicago took to its heart and 
nourished for some 27 weeks. When 
the entertainment turned to Man- 
hattan that suspicious and exacting 
metropolis hoisted its nose and said 
no. The Patsy had a similar back- 
ground of authorship and Chicago 
success. The metropolis viewed it 
tepidly before the opening. Where- 
upon it turned out to be a decidedly 
amusing U. S. comedy of love 
and kindred complications, and 
Broadway critics were pleasantly 
and enthusiastically surprised. Per- 
haps they liked the leading actress 
best of all. She is Claiborne 
Foster, a capable young miss more 
or less given in the past to doing 
flapper parts in moderate plays. 
It was she indeed who had the lead 
in Applesauce in Chicago. Which 
may account for the success of 


Mr. Conners’ earlier concoction 
there. 


One of the Family. Since It Pays 
to Advertise and The Tailor Made 
Man, Grant Mitchell has had lean 
luck. His undoubted but somewhat 
restricted talents have not been 
fitted into a suitable play. This 
one is about an outsider who mar- 
ried into a Massachusetts household 
of the aristocratic Adamses. A fair 
idea but most blunderingly handled. 


. 7 . 


The Merchant of Venice. Clad 
in a breath-taking scarlet robe, Miss 
Ethel Barrymore appeared to Mr. 
Walter Hampden’s Shylock a crea- 
tion of the role of Portia which 
flamed like the attack of a young 
and flighty tanager upon an old and 
steady-going raven. Mr. Hamp- 
den’s performance was straightfor- 
ward, stately and without elocution- 
ary claptrap. Miss Barrymore 
seemed unusually nervous and self- 
conscious, but swept the audience 
off its feet with a blazing scintillant 
triumph in the trial scene. 

There were fewer gondolas and 
less dancing by the Venetian 
lagoons, than in the productions 
sponsored by the late Sir Herbert 
Tree and E. H. Sothern. The Man- 
hattan babittry did not appear to 
mind, however, and laughed loudly 
at the perennial valid gag: “It’s 


a wise son who knows his own 
father.” 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticiem, seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 


In A GarpeN—Laurette Taylor 
and an exceptionally adept troupe 
telling about a woman who had 
—es in the world done for 
er. 

HAMLET, in modern clothes—-A 
eourageous, clarified and extraordi- 
narily well acted experiment on 
William Shakespeare. 

THE VorRTEX—England’s sons and 
daughters gone a little stale in the 
ceaseless search for idle pleasure. 

CralG’s WiFE—The portrait of a 
lady to whom a home meant more 
than a husband. 

A MaAn’s MAN—In which the 
thousand-dollar reach of certain 
forlorn city dwellers far exceeded 
their thirty-dollar grasp. 

YouNG WoopLEy—The first love 
of a young man taken seriously 
and with amazing penetration. Plus 
Glenn Hunter. 


THE GREEN HAt—Patent-leather 
philosophies of Michael Arlen made 
durable by the excellent acting of 
Katherine Cornell, Margalo Gill- 
more, Leslie .Howard and others. 

THE DysBukK—A Jewish legend 
miraculously brought to life in the 
most worthwhile entertainment in 
the city, 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE BUTTER AND EcG Man—A 
sage tale of life behind the scenes 
in the Broadway theatre. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION— 
George Bernard Shaw’s ribald re- 
port of martyrdom among the 
early Christians. 


ARMS AND THE MAN—The same 
Shaw’s nudge at the ribs of war. 


The polite and pointed forerunner 
of What Price Glory. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—A good many 
people seem to enjoy this mildly 
mephitic tale of three older ladies 
and three undergraduates. 


Is ZatT So?—The facetious ad- 
venture of two durable prize- 


fighters in the immaculate mansions 
of society. 


THE Poor NuTt—A foot race and 
a Phi Beta Kappa key, a girl and 
a boy, and a lot of college spirit. 
Funny, . nevertheless. 

THE LAST OF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
One of those highly civilized Eng- 
lish things, with Ina Claire as the 
lady who ‘edges into society to 
steal its best pearl necklace. 


MUSICAL 
The girls are fairest, fools fun- 
niest ani the music best at: The 
Cocoanuts, Artists and Models, 
Princess Flavia, The Student 
Prince, The Vagabond King, Sunny, 
Rose-Marie, Charlot’s Revue, No, 


No, Nanette and Greenwich Village 
Follies. 
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In Washington 


Since the War, Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski had consistently refused to 
play the piano at Washington, D. C., 
and had approached (professionally) 
no nearer the Capital than Hagers- 
town, Md. (TIME, Nov. 30). 
most sensitive individual, M. Pade- 
rewski was revolted by the thought 
of charming dollars out of the 
pockets of statesmen whom he had 
known officially during his historic 
term as Prime Minister of Poland. 
Thus when Mrs. Coolidge entered 
her box at Poli’s Theatre with 
Mmes. Dawes, Hoover, Longworth 
and Mr. John Coolidge, it was to 
hear him play for charity (Amer- 
ican Legion Endowment Fund for 
Disabled Soldiers). Mrs. Dwight F. 
Davis had gone South, but gave 
her box to Princess Bibesco and 
Mmes. David A. Reed, Truxton 
Beale, Frederick Keep. All boxes, 
all seats were filled. And the fin- 
gers of the master wrought valiant- 
ly. Mme. Paderewski, ex-Com- 
mander Drain and Assistant Sec- 
retary of War MacNider assisted, 
later, at the camera. 


Samaroff 


It was an unusual newspaper 
story. Under the usual headlines 
it began abruptly: 

“The New York Evening Post has 
pleasure today in announcing the 
engagement of Mme. Olga Samaroff 
as its music critic. 

“Mme. Samaroff’s connection with 
the Post, which begins next Friday, 
Jan. 1, is a departure in American 
journalism. 

“It is the first time in the history 
of musical criticism in the United 
States that a concert artist of Mme. 
Samaroff’s rank and distinction has 
undertaken such work. As a rule, 
a successful concert career  pre- 
cludes the possibility of such an 
undertaking; and but for an ac- 
cident Mme. Samaroff’s many con- 
cert engagements would have taken 
her as far as the Pacific Coast 
during the next few months.” 

To have been the wife of Leo- 
pold Stokowski* from 1911 to 1923 
would have filled life with sufficient 
eventfulness for most mortals, for 
few men have been more lionized 
than the peerless conductor of Phil- 
adelphia’s orchestra. But for Mme. 
Samaroff, the shock of exciting 
events began before her birth, A 
dozen European races mingled to 
produce her, and she was born in 
San Antonio, Tex. Thence her path 
has been paved with incidents, even 
to the prospect of pronouncing upon 
her divorced husband’s orchestral 
reading as he leads an orchestra to 
which her present employer, Cyrus 
Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis, and 
his son-in-law, Edward W. Bok, 


*Also named Anton Stanislaw. 
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OLGA SAMAROFF 


Emotions, soul 


a been the chief lay contribu- 
ors. 

But incident in the life of this 
lady of acknowledged charm has 
on.many an occasion risen to the 
rank of highest artistic achieve- 
ment. In 1921, for example, she 
played all of Beethoven’s 32 sonatas 
in a series of eight concerts, a feat 
which she alone of women has per- 
formed. As an artist she had per- 
fect training, having studied under 
Jedliczka, Reimann, Boise; at her 
début in 1905 all the critics guessed 
safely with the Boston Herald: 
“Here is a woman with emotions 
and with a soul...a_ brilliant 
future”; as a performer she has 
never had the ecstatic devotion of 
multitudes, but has always found 
amply appreciative audiences’ in 
half the cities of the U. S. And, 
without doubt, she is intellectually 
the peer of any virtuoso. 

The accident resulting in Mme. 
Samaroff’s new engagement was a 
fall which tore a ligament in her 
left shoulder. A long series of con- 
cert engagements, including a 
White House musicale on Feb. 4, 


was canceled, 


In Chicago 


One act and two acts make 
three acts. Last week the world 
premiere of A Light from St. Agnes 
(one act) and the 1001st perform- 
ance of Il Pagliacci (two acts) 
added up to an afternoon of melo- 
dramatic opera which has rarely 
been equaled. 

Arias, songs, melodies, tunes were 
not to be found in this world 
premiere; they belong to the age 
of Caruso. To Il Pagliacci were left 
the Lombardy folk-dances of simple 
peasants and villagers; A Light 


from St. Agnes offered a bunnyhug 
done by small town riff raff. 

The libretto for A Light from St. 
Agnes was taken from a play writ- 
ten and acted by Minnie Maddern 
Fiske. The theatrical lady placed the 
scene near her birthplace, in a tough 
Louisiana town. Toinette (heroine) 
is the unsavory mistress of Michel, 
drunken leader of drunks. The 
curtain rises upon a chapel lit by 
a rose window and the interior of a 
hovel. Within the chapel rests the 
body of Agnes Devereaux, saintly 
lady. The village priest tells Toin- 
ette that Agnes Devereaux has 
made her the especial object of her 
benevolence, and Toinette is about 
to soften into sullen goodness when 
Michel enters. This brutal lover 
suggests stealing the cross from 
dead Agtes’ breast. To prevent 
such blasphemy, Toinette rings the 
convent bell. Michel stops her and 
she cries out, “I’m done for.” Con- 
trast this with the ending of JI 
Pagliacci, “La comedia é finita!” 

Using two saxophones in the or- 
chestration, developing at times a 
rhythm “allegro 4 la fox trot,” the 
composer, W. Franke Harling, has 
created an English opera of power- 
ful originality. The matter is un- 
pleasant, but the art, the intriguing 
harmonies, are often sublime. Cer- 
tainly he has created dinner-talk 
for a season. 

Rosa Raisa, whose majestic height 
has never been more beautiful than 
this winter, sang Toinette. It was 
a vulgar part, but Raisa was se- 
verely criticized for making it un- 
necessarily revolting. She seemed 
to lose the sympathy of her audi- 
ence—for her, a new sensation. 

At the end of the performance 
there was an historic riot. Com- 
poser Harling was mobbed in the 
lobby. Journalists asserted that at 
least 200 men kissed and hugged 
him—for him, ex-director of music 
at West Point, a new sensation. 








MEDICINE 





Prize 


The Research Corporation of 
America, making money from a 
process of electrical precipitation, 
but contributing all its earnings to 
the advancement of science, an- 
nounced that John J. Abel has done 
more than any other scientist to 
promote human enjoyment of life; 
awarded him $2,500. 

Dr. Abel, Professor of Phar- 
macology at Johns Hopkins, has 
made scores of contributions to the 
science of health. He has treated 
such subjects as: ductless glands, 
regulation of blood pressure, pitu- 
itary principles, insulin. 
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ART 








Sea Painter 


Henry Reuterdahl, whose paint 
brush earned him the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander, U. S. N., 
died last week in Washington. Most 
of his paintings are unsalable be- 
cause they are plastered to public 
buildings or warships, but even 
were they salable there would be 
no fluttering of art dealers excited 
by unspeakable profits. For Reut- 
erdahl was not an artist; he was 
a craftsman; his craft, the fault- 
less delineation of a ship. Not for 
him was the cloudy, light-streaked 
glory of Turner’s seas; not for him 
the salty terror of Winslow Homer’s 
rockbound coast; Reuterdahl never 
played ghost with John Masefield’s 
Wanderer; Reuterdahl went with 
natty-suited officers of the U. S. N. 
Yet, as a craftsman he was master 
of color. He could brighten the 
bulkhead of an officer’s mess-room. 
He could color the Missouri Capi- 
tol with brilliant sea-script pro- 
claiming, “We [the Navy] Are 
Ready Now.” The Naval Academy 
received ten of his paintings as the 
gift of the late George von L. 
Meyer. With more delicate panels 
he made gay the steam yacht 
Noma for Vincent Astor, the 
schooner yacht Vagrant for Harold 
S. Vanderbilt the yacht Viking for 
George F. Baker Jr. Among 
yachtsmen and Navymen, wherever 
he went, he made paintings, made 


friends, 


Artist-Dancer 


An urbane and well slicked Man- 
hattan mob twittered about the 
famed Anderson Galleries last week 
and endeavored to understand the 
mystic symbolism hidden in the 21 
large mural paintings and eight 
pieces of sculpture there on show. 
Strange forms of a significance re- 
mindful of the tortuous ideas in 
Novelist James Branch Cabell’s 
Jurgen revealed themselves. Famed 
Etcher Joseph Pennell was loud in 
his praise of their originality. Much 
interest centred about a bust of the 
famed Spanish Singer Raquel Meller. 

The artist whose one-man show 
was thus fashionably attended is 
perhaps best known as Dancer Paul 
Swan. Born in Springfield, IIl., he 
has achieved distinction in the U. S. 
and Europe as a versatile and tal- 
ented exponent of the dance as 
well as the graphic and plastic arts. 

To a pressman he spoke at some 
length of himself and his artistic 
conceptions: 


“T have had my trials, the trials 


of an artist who goes unrecognized 
merely because he has been a 
dancer. . Men always think of 
me as a female impersonator, and 





DANCER SWAN 


“Serenity is the last word in 
culture.” 


there is nothing I dislike so much 
as a female impersonator. 

“Americans still seem to have the 
idea that art is feminine and they 
don’t try to appreciate it... . Real 
grace is a result of strength. There 
is no reason for making it exclu- 
sively a feminine thing. 

“A happy home is essential to 
the real expression of art. ... An 
artist more than anyone else needs 
mothering. I call my home a hospi- 
tal for broken wings. It’s not that 
I believe in temperament either. I 
think temperament is entirely un- 
necessary if the artist actually 
expresses himself. He can get rid 
of his temperament on canvas just 
as effectually as on his family. 

“Europe is more appreciative of 
art. The people there know more 
about it and understand what an 
artist is trying to do. ... It is the 
women of America who have all 
the culture. The men make the 
money and enable the women to 
acquire the culture, but they neglect 
it themselves. And they need grace 
and politeness and serenity. Sereni- 
ty is the last word in culture and 
it is not found in America. It is 
such omissions that make us look 
so bad abroad. 

“An American is recognized 
abroad by the lines in his face. 
It always looks like a battleground 
of struggle between his real nature 
and his puritan upbringing.” 





SCIENCE 


Geographers 


Seven scientists will receive each 
a medal from the hands of Isaiah 
Bowman, Director of the American 
Geographical Society: 

Harvey C. Hayes, of the Navy 





Research Department, for a new 
ocean-floor measuring instrument, 
a Cullum medal. 

Pedro C. Sanchez, for measure- 
ments and surveys of Mexico, a 
Cullum medal. 

Lucien Gallois, of the University 
of Paris, for work in the history of 
geography, a Cullum medal. 

Luis Riso Patron, of the Oficina 
de Limites of Chile, for a survey of 
the Andes, a David Livingstone 
medal. 

Erich von Drygalski, of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, for south polar 
research, a David Livingstone medal. 

Captain Robert A. Bartlett, for 
Arctic exploration, a Charles P. 
Daly medal. 

Brigadier General David L. Brain- 
ard, for the Lady Franklin Bay 
expedition, a Charles P. Daly medal. 


. > . 


In Sumatra 


If they have traveled according 
to schedule, a party of Swarth- 
more College scientists and their 
wives have reached Benkulen, in 
the Dutch East Indian island-conti- 
nent of Sumatra. The wives are 
adapting themselves to the comforts 
of a miserable hill-perched village, 
while the scientists are setting up 
sky-scouring ’scopes. 

Nearby, anchored in the blaze of 
ocean, is the naval _ transport, 
Chaumont, nest of balloons, dirig- 
ibles, airplanes. 

Both the Swarthmore men and 
the U. S. Navy men are preparing 
for three weird minutes on Jan. 
14, when the sun will be blackened, 
the earth move to the dance of 
cosmic shadows. The terror of 
chattering natives will be reported 
by the scientists at a total eclipse 
of the sun, the second in a year. 
(The other eclipse took place on 
the morning of Jan. 24 at 9:03— 
TIME, Jan. 5, Feb, 2), 


Ice Pole 


There remains to this day a 
place on earth which eye hath not 
seen. It is 84° north, longitude 
160°, 400 miles from the North 
Pole (90° north, longitude 00°). 
It is variously known as the Ice 
Pole, or the Inaccessible Pole or 
the Pole of Relative Inaccessibility. 
Thither would men go: for one 
reason, because it is probably the 
world’s most ungetatable place; for 
another, because it may be the 
undomesticated capital of a valu- 
able province. 

The challenge is clear. Last week 
the trumpet of daring was pressed 
to the lips of heroism and sounded 
a venture. In an airplane Captain 
George Hubert Wilkins will under- 
take next spring a direct passage 
from Point Barrow in Alaska over 
the Ice Pole to Spitzbergen— 
slightly less than 1,900 miles of 
Arctic. Vilhjdlmur Stefansson, vet- 
eran North rider, on whose last 
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trip Captain Wilkins served as sec- 
ond in command, will devote him- 
self to the details of preparation. 

The official backers are the Ameri- 
ean Geographical Society, the 
Detroit Aviation Society and the 
North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance, represented by the following 
committee: 

Chairman, William B. Mayo of 
Detroit, chief engineer and general 
manager of the Ford Motor Co.; 
general manager, E. S. Evans of 
Detroit, engineer and capitalist; Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman of Manhattan, di- 
rector of the American Geographi- 
eal Society; Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
of Manhattan, explorer; Loring 
Pickering of Manhattan, general 
manager of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance; Capt. George 
Hubert Wilkins, Australian explorer 
and aviator; Harold H. Emmons 
of Detroit, attorney and sportsman 
explorer. 

A total of $150,000 is available, 
towards which Captain Wilkins has 
been the largest contributor. Some 
time between March 20 and May 1, 
the plane—a Fokker with three 
Wright whirlwind air-cooled motors 
—is due to hop off. 

Few will deny the possibility that 
eventually the Arctic regions will 
be filled with lanes of human traf- 
fic. If Captain Wilkins can fly 
successfully from land to land 
across the polar desert, he will 
hasten the eventuality. That is 
the great utilitarian purpose of the 
venture. The sporting and the sci- 
entific purposes converge on the 
Ice Pole, which is farther distant 
from any port than any other 
spot in the Arctic, and which for 
this reason is more difficult of ac- 
cess even than the North Pole it- 
self. Scientifically, there are rea- 
sons for supposing that the Ice 
Pole is surrounded’ by land. Geese, 
gulls, eider ducks fly northward 
from Alaska and Siberia in early 
summer and return with fledglings. 
Prevailing winds indicate high 
ground in the direction of the Ice 
Pole, as do the Arctic tides as 
charted by Harris. Whaling stories 
contribute the authority of legend 
to the guess-work of science. If 
there is land and if it is attached 
to the U. S., this country will 
possess the Hawaii, the Suez, the 
Yap of the predestined north routes. 
So enters the theme of patriotism. 
Nor is there lacking the aria of 
commercial enterprise — for the 
flight will be named the Detroit 
Arctic Expedition. 


Captain Wilkins is an Australian 
by his papers and a Nomanslander 
by his instincts. Educated in Syd- 
ney to be an engineer, the world 
first observed him as a motion pic- 
ture man, when he secured the 
first front-line close-ups of the Bal- 
kan Wars in 1912. He went with 
Shackleton to the suburbs of the 
South Pole. He went north with 
Stefansson. He was a War aviator. 
These last three years he has been 
beating through tropical Australia 


for the British Museum. Last week 
Captain Wilkins announced that he 
would act upon Stefansson’s theory 
that a man may live off the Arctic 
as long as ammunition lasts. For 
this reason, he will take only two- 
weeks’ supply of food in the planes, 
quite contrary to Amundsen’s prac- 
tice of taking. food sufficient for a 
return journey by sledge, boat or 
foot. 


Silica Gel 


Ever since he invented silica gel 
during the War, Dr. W. A. Patrick, 
Professor of Chemistry at Johns 
Hopkins University, has been proph- 
esying the universal use of his 
product in steel-making, oil-refining, 
refrigeration. Last week he was 
able to report striking progress. 
A steel mill in England is using it; 
the U. S. Steel Corporation plans 
to install it in one of its plants; 
a New England manufacturer of 
refrigerating cars uses it; the 
Paulsboro, N. J. plant of the Stand- 
and Oil Co. uses it. 

Essentially, this stuff is colloidal 
silica possessing immense absorbent 
qualities. It looks like coarse sand, 
but has pores so fine no microscope 
can detect them. In refining petro- 
leum, it removes the sulphur-bearing 
constituents and gum-forming com- 
pounds. But, most remarkable, 
silica gel makes ice with the help 
of heat. 

The principle of heat-induced ice 
is simple. Apply a vacuum pump 
to water, draw off the vapor, the 
result is ice. Silica gel grains act 
as a pump. In the pores of the 
silica gel, the vapor liquefies, giving 
it enormous power to absorb vapor. 
With a small flame under the gel 
the condensed vapor is driven off, 
so that: its absorbent qualities are 
unimpaired until the remaining 
water is frozen. 





RELIGION 


Wise Unwise? 

Throughout the land headlines 
blared RABBI WISE SAYS JEWS 
SHOULD ACCEPT JESUS. 

As the implication of those words 
sank in, Jews became excited and 
commenced to flay famed Manhat- 
tan Rabbi Stephen S. Wise right 
and left. The Agudath Harabonim* 
issued an edict against him. Rabbi 
Louis Ginzberg, professor of the 
Talmud at the New York Jewish 
Theological Seminary, declared: 
“Rabbi Wise does not represent the 
beliefs of a majority of Jews.” 

At length someone troubled to 
discover that Rabbi Wise had actu- 
ally only said that modern Jewry 
must accept Jesus as a great Jew- 
ish teacher and indorse His ethical 
code. Later the Rabbi explained, 


*Union of Orthodox Rabbis. 





that he had used the words “accept 
Jesus” in the sense of “accept 
Jesus aS a man and a Jew.” He 
said: “There is no question of em- 
bracing Christianity save by Chris- 
tians. 

Further it appeared that all 
Rabbi Wise had been driving at 
was the expression of his enthusi- 
asm for a book Jesus of Nazareth, 
written at Jerusalem and in Hebrew 
by a Dr. Joseph Klaussner, who 
set forth the Nazarene simply as a 
great Jew and not as the Christ. 

Before the soothing explanations 
were heard, however, Rabbi Wise 
felt obliged to hand in his resigna- 
tion as Chairman of the $5,000,000 
United Palestine Fund. Promptly 
famed Manhattan Jewish merchant 
Nathan Straus (“best loved U. S. 
Jew”) made a further contribution 
of $150,000 to the fund, and flayed 
anyone and everyone who aspersed 
his friend Rabbi Wise. Later Mr. 
Straus predicted that the Rabbi’s 
resignation would not be accepted. 


“Unfair Mission” 


Thirty years ago the notorious 
Johnny Callahan, famed Manhattan 
Bowery gangster, announced that 
he had heeded the call of “Jerusa- 
lem Slim”’* and would gamble and 
riot no more. Now he is the Rev. 
John Callahan, Superintendent of 
the Hadley Rescue Hall, No. 293 
Bowery. At 7 p. m. every evening 
he admits some 175 vagrants, who 
are permitted to sleep on the floor 
of the mission during the night, 
but must arise and depart at 5 a. m. 
lest they slumber while they might 
be looking for work. 

Last week a “strike” against this 
early rising-hour was called by 
famed Urbain Ledoux, the “Mr. 
Zero” whose sensational stunts in 
behalf of Bowery bums have made 
him widely known as “President of 
the Old Bucks and Lame Ducks 
Club.” 

Three years ago he set up an 
auction block and knocked down 
jobless men to such “bidders” as 
would offer them employment. Last 
winter he marched crowds of hoboes 
into Manhattan churches, alleging 
that they could find no other shelter, 
but was eventually restrained from 
such actions by the police. 

Last week his “strike” against 
the early rising-hour enforced at the 
Rev. “Johnny’s” Mission took the 
form of a parade by shabbily 
dressed men carrying placards: 

“Unfair Mission—Let Us Out in 
the Cold at 5 A. M.” 

“Strike!” Unfair Mission—Locked 
Out at 5 A. M.” 

“Unfair Mission—Put Out at 5 
A. M., Rain or Shine.” 

“For God’s Sake Let Us Out at 
6 A. M., Not at 5 A. M.” 

Mr. A. S. Alloway, Acting Super- 


 intendent of the nfission in the 


absence of Reformed Gambler Calla- 





*A Bowery equivalent for Jesus of 
Nazareth. 
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MR. ZERO 
“T merely try to do good!” 


han, rushed forth and peered at 
the signs through his tortoise-shell 
glasses. 

“Get out!” he cried to “Mr. 
Zero.” “This mission has been in 
existence for 20 years and we don’t 
need you to tell us how to run it. 
Get out, or I’ll call the police!” 

To reporters “Mr. Zero” cried: 
“That mission kicks the poor bums 
out at 5 a. m. even on Sunday, when 
there’s no chance to get work... . 
People ask me what my game is. 
I have no game. I merely try to do 
good.” 


Encyclical 


Pope Pius XI is Vicar of Christ 
who, his Church claims, received 
from God the absolute right over 
all created things, civil affairs, 
Christians and even non-Christians. 
So the Vicar can say with equanim- 
ity, with no doubt, in an en- 
cyclical letter sent last week to 
all patriarchs, primates, archbish- 
ops and bishops for the instruction 
of their flocks: 

“The heads of States should 
therefore not refuse to testify pub- 
licly their reverence for and obe- 
dience to the Kingdom of Christ 
if they wish their power to remain 
unimpaired, and their countries to 
prosper and progress. If princes 
and legitimately elected . magis- 
trates, in fact, were convinced 
that they command not in their 
own right but by the mandate of 
the Divine King it is easy to un- 
derstand what sacred use they 
would make of their authority. 

“Their subjects, on the other 
hand, will not attempt to escape 
their commands when they recog- 
nize in them the image and author- 
ity of Christ, God and man. Be- 
sides, with the growth of the King- 
dom of Christ men become more 
aware of the brotherhood which 
unites them and this awareness 
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Why Scipio was called the most 
elegant gentleman of his time 





2 Scipio Africanus never got 
into a controversy over the question 
of having a unified air service, few of 
our present-day celebrities have greater 
renown than he had when he was “going 
good.” 

Scipio hung up a long string of impor- 
tant military victories, brought the cham- 
pionship of the Mediterranean Leagueto 
Rome, and spoke Latin fluently. 


But that was not all. “The younger 
Africanus was the first who adopted the 
custom of shaving every day.” 

-Pliny’s Natural History, Book 7, Chapter 59. 

It was because he had progressive ideas 
and saw the advantage of the daily shave 
that Scipio won the reputation of being 
the most elegant gentleman of his time. 


The Analogy Between 
Scipio and Colgate’s 


By causing whiskers to come off, Scipio 
was distinguished among his compatriots. 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream is distin- 


Let us send you a 
trial tube of this 
marvelous Cream— 
enough for 12 bet- 
tershaves than you 
have ever had, 

Please use the at- 
tached coupon, 


Established 1806 


guished for causing whiskers to come 
off more easily. 


It makes the daily shave a matter of 
but a few minutes, with no nerve-rackirg 
accompaniments. 


Colgate’s Softens the Beard 
at the Base 


The moist, fine-texture lather goes di- 
rectly to the base of the hair, where it 
is most needed. It sofcens the toughest 
beard almost instantly, and so effectively 
that the razor has no more pull than a 
Bolshevist could develop at Washington. 


Millions of men find Colgate’s greatly 
superior to anything else they have ever 
used for taking discomfort out of shaving. 
It combines the best qualities of other 
shaving creams, and has important mer- 
its that are not to be found in any of 
the rest. 

Colgate’s needs no mussy rubbing in 
with the fingers. It leaves the face cool, 
velvety and refreshed. 


SO 














NEW YORK 
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— COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 328 


pt. 
581 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 
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decreases the danger of conflicts.” 

The encyclical, the latest of a se- 
ries sent out by the 259 popes, 
is unusually aggressive in the 
Church’s cause. It exhorts the 
faithful to “militate courageously 
under the banners of Christ the 
King, to. go back with apostolic 
fervor to the rebels and misguided 
ones and strive to maintain the 
rights of God himself intact,” for 
“when in international meetings and 
parliaments the sweet name of our 
Redeemer is passed in shameful si- 
lence it is highly necessary to ac- 
claim it publicly, announcing every- 
where the rights of His sovereign 
dignity and power.” 

This letter is part of His Holi- 
ness’s program of establishing the 
“Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of 
Christ.” Further in line with this 
program he announced also in his 
letter a new Catholic feast, the 
Feast of the Kingdom of Christ 
to be celebrated the last Sunday in 
October, except this year when he 
himself was scheduled to celebrate 
it by pontifical high mass in the 
basilica of St. Peter’s on New 
Year’s eve, that is, on Dec. 31, St. 
Sylvester’s. Prelates everywhere 
were scheduled similarly to celebrate 
the masses of their powers. 


Door 


Roman Catholics in the U. S. 
turned their hearts and thoughts 
with extraordinary awe last week 
to Rome, meekly regretting their 
inability to be there in person 
the day before Christmas to see 
His Holiness Pius XI close with 
his own hands, with a jeweled 
trowel of ivory and silver spread 
mortar and set stones to close the 
Holy Door in the portico of St. 
- Peter’s magnificent basilica on the 
23rd Jubilee Year of the Catholic 
Church. The closing ceremonies 
were gorgeous, drawing some 70,000 
clerics and lay people into St. 
Peter’s itself, and many thousands 
of the more humble into the public 
square outside, where they got a 
vicarious spiritual elation from the 
processional screened from their 
sight. 

While the crowds waited, pushed 
for better positions, hissed at one 
another gutturally, as is the mode 
of the displeased Roman, in the 
Ducal Hall of the Vatican Pius XI 
donned his ceremonial vestments; 
prepared to set out accompanied 
by his religious and secular court, 
by Princes Orsini, Boncompagni, 
Massimo, Aldobrandini. On the way 
to St. Peter’s there joined this 
group the Noble Guard, the Knights 
of the Cape and Sword, all the 
Cardinals in Rome, Patriarchs from 
the East, white-mitred abbots, pur- 
ple-clad canons of St. Peter’s, Swiss 
Guards, Palatine Guards, members 
of religious orders in sombre habits. 
At the entrance of St. Peter’s the 
Pope was raised on his sedia gesta- 


toria; the bearers of the flabelli 
(huge, iridescent fans of ostrich and 
peacock feathers) took their places; 
so too the various guards took their 
positions; the procession entered 
St. Peter’s. 

At first demure applause rippled 
over the throng; then as the Pope 
neared in a soft sway the faithful 
fell to their knees, crossed them- 
selves, received the Pope’s blessing 
as he passed, his left hand holding 
a lighted candle, his right, with 
two fingers extended, gesturing over 
the heads of his. children. So 
passed the glorious personage 
gowned in white and gold,* crowned 
with th: jeweled triple tiara, 
with the vapal pectoral cross 
hung from his neck. 

A few U. S. citizens were among 
the good folk, and these noted 
with pride and pleasure Patrick 
Joseph Cardinal Hayes of Man- 
hattan among the primates, and 
close after him, Bishops Thomas F. 
Lillis of Kansas City, Michael John 
Hoban of Scranton, Thomas W. 
Drumm of Des Moines, John J. 
Lawler of Lead, S. D. 

Before actually closing the Holy 
Door, the Pope immersed his 
blessed trowel in holy water, dried 
it on especially blessed linen. He 
scooped up a little mortar; picked 
up three small rectangular stones 
emblematic of the Trinity; set each 
carefully in place, saying: “Jn fide 
et virtute domini nostri Jesu 
Christi filii Dei vivi.” With the 
second trowelful he said: “Qui 
apostolorum principi dixit tu es 
Petrus”; and with the third: “Zt 
super hanc petram aedificabo ec- 
clesiam meam.” Into a_ special 
crevice he had placed coins and 
medals commemorative of the Holy 
Year just then closed for at least 
another quarter century—until 1950. 

Finished with the ceremonies, the 
procession worked its way through 
St. Peter’s; some women from the 
audience tried to push into the line, 
were restrained; all went home; 
the sampietrini, Vatican workmen, 
rubbed their palms, went home too. 

A year before Pius XI had opened 
the Holy Year by hitting the Holy 
Door with a gold hammer (TIME, 
Jan. 5). Although strong enough 
to give a stalwart blow (until im- 
mured in the Vatican by papal 
policy since his election in 1922, he 
led an active, energetic life; was 
even a famed mountain climber), 
he contented himself then with only 
cracking symbolically a piece of 
slate in the Door. Sampietrini fin 
ished the work of removal. 


From Desio, his home, and from 
Milan, seat of his active archbishop- 
ric, friends and relatives of Pope 


*Papal colors used to be red and gold, 
but in 1805 Napoleon casually trapped out 
his Italian troops in those colors. In 1808 
the Papacy changed to white and gold. 


Pius XI came to spend Christmas 
with the sturdy man they had 
known as Achille Ratti. 


Hayes 

His Eminence Patrick Joseph 
Cardinal Hayes, considered one of 
the most energetic of U. S. high 
Catholic prelates, certainly among 
the most brilliant, was in Rome last 
week, 

Quickly after his arrival Cardinal 
Hayes went to the Vatican with 
Mgr. Stephen J. Donahue, secretary 
of the N. Y. archdiocese, and Father 
J. Francis A. McIntyre, assistant 
chancellor and also actuary of the 
matrimonial court of that  arch- 
diocese. These the Cardinal was 
obliged to leave outside as he pro- 
ceeded to the Pope’s library, a 
promenade interrupted by the greet- 
ing of the Swiss Guards and the 
gendarmes at the Vatican en- 
trance, in the Court of St. Damas- 
cus, and in Clementine Hall. In 
the library the Cardinal started to 
fall on his knees at the Pope’s feet 
to kiss the pontifical ring, but this 
the Pope prevented, embracing the 
Cardinal in fatherly affection, 


Hat 


Sooner than the world expected 
(TIME, Dec. 28), on a bleak De- 
cember day within a fortnight of 
his elevation, His Eminence Bona- 
ventura Cardinal Cerretti, papal 
nuncio at Paris, got his red hat, 
his galerum rubrum, got it with- 
out the fanfare and spectacle so in- 
fluential on the French. 

In the courtyard of the grey 
Palais de |’Elysée shuffled the 
famed Garde Républicaine band; 
within the huge pile fidgeted Gas- 
ton Doumergue, Protestant Presi- 
dent of France, Aristide Briand, 
anti-clerical Premier, lesser officials. 
They were trapped out in state uni- 
forms, ribbons across chests, decor- 
ations pendent. They spoke little. 
Premier Briand was thinking of his 
successful 1905 fight to oust the 
Church from its French properties, 
of his long struggle to keep sep- 
arate Church and State in France. 
President .Doumergue thought of 
his Huguenot ancestors buried in 
Provence. Here he was, a Prot- 
estant, about to lend his office to 
the robing of a Catholic prelate. 
Yet his countrymen are mostly 
Catholics, although by no means 
altogether dutifully so, and it would 
be politic to ignore last spring’s 
imbroglio with the Vatican (see 
TIME, Feb. 9 et seg.) which has 
gradually faded. 

Attention! The band fell into 
place; gendarmes along the rue 
de Faubourg St.-Honoré _ stood 
stark, forcibly restraining Pari- 
sians crowded against the cordons 
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in hopes that there would fall upon 
them in blessing the bright eyes of 
Cardinal Cerretti as he sat beside 
His Eminence Louis-Ernest Cardi- 
nal Dubois, Archbishop of Paris, 
as they were trundled along in the 
state coach, accompanied by two 
squadrons of cuirassiers, to the 
crowning. 

Within the palace the laity and 
clergy greeted each other amiably. 
Cardinal Cerretti seated himself; 
watched President Doumergue hand 
the red hat to Cardinal Dubois; re- 
ceived from Cardinal Dubois the 
red hat (which the Papal ablegate, 
Roman Prince Monte Leon, had 
rushed with the Papal decree of 
creation from Rome); knelt on a 
coronation cushion the République 
has frugally preserved from mon- 
archial times; felt the soft folds of 
the cappa magna fall over his 
shoulders from the hands of his 
brother cardinal; passed into 
makeshift vestry; donned in pri- 
vacy the complete cardinalitial re- 
galia; stepped out a prince of the 
Church; accepted felicitations. The 
band blared to perfection the Mar- 
seillaise, 


At Madras 


Cables carried the news from 
Madras. The Theosophical Society 
had opened the celebration of its 
50th anniversary. To greet the 
aged President Annie Besant was a 
sufficiently grand collection of 5,000 
delegates of 37 nationalities. But 
there were no further details con- 
cerning the “reincarnation of Christ 
in the person of J. Krishnamurti.” 

Mr. Krishnamurti is an old story. 
He has titillated sewing circles pe- 
riodically since 1908, when sweet 
Mrs. Besant carried him from India 
off to her English home. He was 12 
years old, reminiscent to Mrs. Be- 
sant of a Boy who talked to doc- 
tors in the Temple. He had writ- 
ten a book, At the Feet of the 
Master, and Mrs. Besant, just 
turned 60, was young to theosophy. 
She is now 78. 

As years passed and the boy 
grew at Mrs. Besant’s and at Ox- 
ford, the “Grand Old Lady of In- 
dia” was confirmed in her first 
inspiration that Mr. Krishnamurti 
would be the Second Messiah. 

A few weeks ago he sailed un- 
ostentatiously from the U. S. to at- 
tend the Madras conference, leaving 
behind him in the Philosophers’ 
Book Shop, Manhattan, one Cap- 
tain R. L. Jones, full of faith. To 
a reporter of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, the bookish Captain 
hinted that the reincarnation of 
Christ in Mr. Krishnamurti would 
occur quite soon, he being now 30 
years of age—again reminiscent. 
And this information the Herald 
Tribune reporter expansively di- 
vulged to the public. 

Theosophy itselfisan inoffensive 
cult of universal sweetness, light, 
passivity. Mrs. Besant is a lady 
of undoubted kindness and some 
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When Science Isg i Sed, 
in Making Doughnuts 


The hit-or-miss method of doughnut making, 
where the old-fashioned baker dipped his dough 
in an iron pot of bubbling, boiling fat, has been 
superceded. 

To-day, doughnuts are made in quantity under 
scientific conditions. The all important matter 
of the temperature is gauged accurately by 
Tycos Thermometers. Guess work is eliminated. 

The housewife who makes her own doughnuts 
can obtain the same uniform results that whole- 
sale bakers get by using the Taylor Deep Fat 
Frying Thermometer. 

The same scientific accuracy that has been 
introduced in the old-fashioned art of doughnut 
making is available to all manufacturers who 
use heat treating processes. 

Whether you make doughnuts by the thous- 
ands, pack Sack loads of salmon at a time, can 
acres of vegetables a day, or bake bread by the 
mile, there are Tycos Instruments that will in- 
sure your getting the absolute uniformity of 
product that is the backbone of doing business 
on a volume basis. 

Taylor Instruments. for Indicating, Recording 
and Controlling heat—the ‘Sixth Sense of 
Industry’-—have made possible this mechanical 
age. 


To Manufacturers 


In the Tycos line of 8000 different kinds of Heat Indicating, Recording 
and Controlling Instruments, there are instruments that will help you 
get absolute uniformity in your production. It will pay you to learn 
how other manufacturers are using the Sixth Sense a Industry to get 
uniform results. Informative literature on any type of instrument 
will be sent you on request. Or our engineer will consult with you on 
the application of Tycos to your particular manufacturing process, 


Zaylor Instrument Companies 
Main Office and Factory 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. U.S. A. 


Canadian Plant: Tycos Building, Toronto 
Manufacturing Distributors in 
Great Britain 
Short & Mason Ltd., London 






Tycos 
for the 
Home 


Zycos ‘Office Ther- 
mometers 


Jcos Bath Ther- 
mometers 


Taylor Houine Set 
Jycos Wall Ther- 
mometers 


Tplor Quality Com- 


passes 


Jcos Fever Ther- 
mometers 


Jycos Stormoguide 
Zycos Hygrometer 


Zycos for 
the Medical 


Profession 


Zeos +Sphygmomano- 
meter, Pocket and 
Office types 


Jcos Urinalysis Glass- 
ware 


Jycos Fever Ther- 
mometers 
Bulletins on request. 


Your dealer will 
show them to you. 
Ask us, on a postal, 
for booklets on any 
of the above. 
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FIRST PRIZE $100 


SECOND PRIZE $50 


THIRD PRIZE $25 
- FIVE $10 PRIZES 
: TEN $5 PRI. 
JAN 2 Wa ' 
For the best letters’ telling:— 


ty “Why is (oris not). TIME just as impor- 


tant for boys and girls as it is for fully 
grown men and women? 


2) Why do boys and girls like (or dislike) 


to read TIME? 


There are two complete sets of 
prizes: 


One for Parents or Teachers 
One for Boys or Girls (under 19) 


CONDITIONS 
For Boys, Girls 


Letters may be any length but preferably be- 
tween 200 and 500 words. 
Any boy or girl who will be under 19 years of 
age on January 22, 1926, is eligible. 
The age of the author of each letter will be taken 
into account in judging the letter. Consequently, 
the age of each author must accompany each 
letter and must be vouched for by parent or 
guardian. 
Contest closes midnight, popaery 22, and 
announcement of award will be made in the 
February 1 issue of TIME. 
The judges will be announced later. 
Address your letters to: Education Editor 
c/o TIME 
25 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y 


For Parents, Teachers 


Letters may be any length but preferably be- 
tween 200 and 500 words. 
Any person not employed by TIME who is a 
parent or a teacher on January 22, 1926, is 
eligible. 
Only parents and teachers are invited to compete- 
Consequently a statement to the effect that the 
author is a parent or teacher must accompany 
each letter. 
Contest closes midnight, January 22, and 
announcement of award will be made in the 
February 1 issue of TIME. 
The judges will be announced later. 
Address your letters to: Education Editor 
c/o TIME 
25 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Contests close at 
midnight, January 22 





You’ll compete? 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
25 W. 45th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 








scholarship. She holds a doctor’s 
degree (Litt. D.) from the Uni- 
versity of Benares, India. Accord- 
ing to Captain Jones, she now plans 
to appoint twelve “apostles,” in- 
eluding herself and several other 
ladies, to tour the world with the 
haloed Krishnamurti. Whether she 
intends anything more than a sup- 
erlative theosophic lecture tour, 
with or without a Messiah, de- 
pends upon the accuracy of Captain 
Jones’s information, 








THE PRESS 








Genius 


Just as the beet and the cane 
furnish the raw material for candy, 
so the raw material of the small- 
town newspaper is names, names, 
names. The more local names the 
local editor can cram into his col- 
umns, the more money he makes. 
The well known sources of this raw 
material are “social functions,” 
“church and club activities,” depart- 
ures from and returns to town, etc. 
Every local editor draws upon them 
as fast as typewriters can dig. 

But the man who discovers a new 
source of names is a genius. He 
appeared a few weeks ago—Editor 
W. B. Miller of the Sumner (IIl.) 
Press. He put a little ad in his 
paper: 

“How many children will read 
this little ad this week? We want 
you to tell the Press man the date 
of your birthdav. He has a little 
scheme in mind that will please 
you. Bring in your birthday dates.” 

One hundred and eight children 
“mobbed” his office. Next day he 
printed the list of callers with this 
comment: ; 

“Our idea was that the big folks 
get their names in the paper a good 
deal, and it is high time the little 
folks were treated the same. We'll 
bet there’s names in here that have 
never before been in print. 

“Another part of the idea was 
that if we would publish their birth- 
day dates, it might be read by the 
proper parties, maybe remembered, 
and might be the cause of some 
presents along about birthday 
time.” 

After that, could any family fail 
to read the Sumner Press? Could 
any advertiser doubt that it would 
be read by the people of Sumner? 


Frank Munsey 


Frank A. Munsey was dining at 
the Ritz, his Manhattan home. It 
had been a satisfactory day. In 
the morning at the office of the Sun 
he had given a few directions to 


his trusty group of executives. The 
afternoon he had passed at his 
1,000-acre estate on Long Island. 
He never felt better, he said. And 
others, as the year neared its end, 
were speaking of the phenomenal 
Sun profits—at least $1,000,000. 
Suddenly, at dinner, he became ill. 
Within a few hours, on the advice 
of Drs. Frank R. Oastler and Sam- 
uel W. Lambert, he was moved to 
the Lenox Hill Hospital. There 
was an operation for appendicitis, 
and a few days later, a minor op- 
eration. Then, in the small hours 
of the Tuesday before Christmas 
his grandniece and five business 
lieutenants gathered at the bedside 
of an unconscious man, 71 years 
old, and began the vigil which 
Death ended at dawn, 





Mr. Munsey forbade smoking in 
all his newspaper offices. Reporters 
would have preferred to be denied 
almost any other implement of their 
craft, but he paid them well and 
they were content to bribe eleva- 
tor boys to warn them of the Big 


Chief’s approach. Occasionally, 
however, when they were forced to 
lavatories for their smoke, they 
would refer unpleasantly to the 
Mohican Chain Stores, and among 
younger men the impression got 
about that Frank A. Munsey was 
the world’s greatest grocery man, 
and a newspaper man only by grace 
of tin cans. Had they never heard 
the big story, as romantic and as 
true a tale as was ever told? 

Frank Andrew Munsey came to 
New York with $40, he worked 
there 40 odd years, he had 40 fail- 
ures, he made 40 million dollars.* 
The most astounding part of his 
career was in recent years when 
he changed the map of newspaper- 
dom with Napoleonic versatility. 
But the story, the big story, the 
story he himself told best, is the 
story of that $40. 

With $40, he came to New York 
in 1882. He came also with a suit- 
ease full of writings, including 
some by Horatio Alger, and an idea 
for a juvenile magazine. He came 
with a promise from a banker in 
Maine—the 28 years since his birth 
had passed in that State—that he 
could have $2,500 on call for the 
publication of his juvenile. A Maine 
boy who had preceded Munsey to 
Manhattan had promised another 
$1,000. The promised capital was 
called for, but was deaf. Dis- 
mayed, Munsey took his idea to a 
publisher and with unexpected sud- 
denness, The Golden Argosy ap- 
peared in weekly issues. Five 
months later the publisher failed, 
owing Munsey $1,000 salary. Stag- 
gered, Munsey took the magazine in 


lieu of salary, although the maga- 


zine already owed more money than 
it was worth. Somehow $300 was 
borrowed, issues were brought out, 
and Munsey, working 18 hours a 
day, produced his classic 6,000-word 
serial, “Afloat in a Great City.” 
As Munsey told the story: “I want- 
ed something to advertise and I put 





*This paraphrase of an Arthur Brisbane 
remark is almost literally true. 
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my faith to the test to the extent 
of ten thousand dollars.” 

Always in debt, he kept on ad- 
vertising as subscriptions rolled in. 
Finally after a four years’ struggle 
“with scarcely a night at the thea- 
tre,” the magazine was netting $100 
a week. He bought everything— 
paper, printing, salaries—“on time,” 
and collected $95,000 to advertise 
some more. Munsey told it later: 
“The very audacity of it all gave 
me credit, and more and more 
credit all the while. But merci- 
ful heavens, how the bills fell due! 
The cry from in town and out of 
town, from men on the road and 
from all the four corners of the 
earth, and in 1,000 voices, was 
money, money, money! We were 
living over a powder mine, and 
every minute brought a new sensa- 
tion, brought a dozen of them, 
brought one hot after another. 

“Five years of poverty, five years 
of awful struggle, and now the 
earth was mine—rich at last, richer 
than I had ever dreamed of being— 
$1,000 a week net, and every week 
adding to it by leaps and bounds— 
$50,000 a year and all mine—next 
year $60,000, then $70,000 and 
$100,000—$1,000,000, maybe—great 
heavens, and it was real! 

“Then the powder mine, the dy- 
namite, the explosion, failure, dis- 
grace, a fortune swept away, and 
all for the want of ready money to 
carry on the work. Gambling? No, 
never for a minute. It was sound 
to the centre; right to the rim. And 
I had it in my hand, on the very 
tips of my fingers—knew every 
move in the game—the bounding 
forward of the circulation proved 
it, the gold coming in proved it. 

“But the money to work it out, 
thousands of dollars every day— 
where could I get it? How could 
I get it? And it meant riches, pow- 
er, position, the world, the great 
big world!” 

Just as the Argosy was about to 
go under, Munsey started Munsey’s 
Magazine. That too was a failure 
until, in the nick of time, he cut 
the price of it (a monthly) to 
10c, and that started something 
in U. S. journalism. A few more 
years of the mad wheel and his in- 
come was $700,000—all this before 
the grocery episode, all this from 
the writing and publishing “game.” 
Of his Maine boyhood he said: 

“It was the future I wanted, 
a future in the big world, where 
things are done in a big way... . 
The four walls of a telegraph office 
were to me as a cage to a tiger 
yearning for the boundless freedom 
of the jungle.” 

In 1890, at the height of the Ar- 
gosy’s success, Mr. Munsey first 
fingered the newspaper business by 
starting a tabloid, the New York 
Daily Continent. It died quickly 
and was unceremoniously buried. 
The day of tabloids was not yet. 
Ten years later Mr. Munsey—now 
rich by reason of chain groceries 
and fortunate buying of U. S. Steel 
Common besides prosperous pub- 
lishing—bought the Washington 
Times, and here began an unsuc- 
cessful period of experimentation. 
As Mr. Munsey expressed his 
dream: 


“Think of the possibilities in- 
volved in a chain of 500 newspapers 
under a single control! Such a 
faculty could be so maintained as 
no college could support; the great- 
est authors, artists, engineers, es- 
sayists and statesmen could write 
with authority on every question 
of importance, each of 500 papers 
getting the benefit of these great 
minds, while maintaining its in- 
dividuality on purely local matters. 

“There could be a $100,000 or 
$200,000-a-year man at the head of 
the editorial force and another God- 
made genius in charge of the busi- 
ness end. Such economies would be 
effected that the highest salaries 
would be mere details of the busi- 
ness, and the product of the com- 
bined genius of the men in control 
would be the most uplifting force 
the world has ever known.” 

This period saw the purchase and 
sale or failure of the old New York 
Daily News, the Boston Journal, 
the Baltimore News,* the Phila- 
delphia Evening Times, the New 
York Press, the § Washington 
Times.+ 

Then in 1916 with his purchase 
of the Sun and the Evening Sun, 


*Sold to an associate, Stuart Olivier, re- 
purchased, and in 1923 resold to W. R. 
Hearst. 

7“I sold it because Arthur Brisbane 
paid me a bigger price than it was worth 
to me.” 


“The 
Sunshine Belt to the 
Orient” 


Mr. Munsey entered his decade of 
magnificence. In this decade he also 
bought the New York JHerald* 
the New York Telegram, the Eve- 
ning Mail, the New York Globe. 
When he died he owned only the 
Sun (now in the evening field) and 
the Telegram, which he had made 
worth all the rest put together. 

In the midst of the “big world” 
he died. His body lay in state in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine. A bishop read the last serv- 
ice. 


In Chicago ° 


Leather-faced journalists in the 
antique city-room of the Chicago 
Daily News eyed one another: 
“How much longer do we work 
for the Congregational Church?” 
A few blocks down the Loop, John 
J. Mitchell, able Chicago banker 
had been spending a large part of 
his working days for two months 
deciding how best to rid himself 
of one of the greatest evening news- 
papers in the world. To the leath- 
er-faces and to himself Banker 
Mitchell said Merry Christmas as 
follows: 


Illinois Merchants Trust Company, as 
executor of the last will and testament of 


*Sold to Ogden M. Reid, to combine 
with the Tribune, in accordance with Mr. 
Munsey’s ideas of consolidation. 


The Lure 


of strange, new adventure in the Orient 


The tales that favorite story-tellers spin ofthe Orient are more fact than fiction. 
There are mysticism,charm and rare adventurein these lands across thePacific. 


Hawaii is like a painting where bril- 
liant colors are blended by a master 
artist. Japan and China combine the 
new and the old— customs, architec- 
ture and a civilization that antedates 
any otherin the world, 

Manila is followed by Malaya, Cey- 
lon, India. Here are the haunts of 
famed artisans in gold, silver and 
ivory. Precious stones, silks, batiks 
and pottery are to be bargained for 
and treasured ever after. 


Then continue on Do'lar Liners to 
Egypt, Italy. France and Round the 
World. Palatia! President Liners de- 
part every Saturday from San Fran- 
cisco. They are magnificent, luxurious 
and commodious, excellently served 
and providing a world-famous cui- 
sine. 

Likewise there are fortnightly sail- 
ings from Boston and New York for 
the Orient and Round the World via 

avana, Panama and California. 


For full information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or with 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh — G.P. A., Robert Dollar Bldg. 


Francisco, California 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
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Victor F. Lawson, announces the sale of 
the Chicago Daily News to Walter Strong 
and his associates, today. d 
We feel that the public will recognize 
that through this disposition the inde- 
pendence and high ideals which actuated 
Mr. Lawson in the conduct of the Daily 
News will be continued by the purchasers. 


(Signed) John J. Mitchell, 
President. 


Victor .Lawson, builder of the 
Chicago Daily News, who died last 
August, was very different from 
Frank A. Munsey; but they were 
alike in being heirless. Mr. Mun- 
sey never *married. Mr. Lawson’s 
wife, childless, became an eccentric 
recluse. Both men realized the 
difficulty of passing on titanic news- 
paper properties. Mr. Munsey con- 
sulted friends. Mr. Lawson con- 
sulted nobody. Soon after his 
funeral, when the will was taken 
out of Mr. Lawson’s vault, at the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co., it was 
found that the Bank had been made 
trustee of the Daily News, which 
it was to run in the _ interests 
of charities and Congregational 
Church activities. Mr. Lawson, like 
many Scandinavians, was deeply 
religious—in this differing from Mr. 
Munsey, who was frankly worldly. 
But a bank cannot run a _ news- 
paper, and Banker Mitchell had no 
intention of doing so. Bids came 
in fast. Financial groups wanted 
to turn a penny in resale of stock 
to the public. Political groups, 
barely disguised, made paper bids. 
William R. Hearst, it is believed, 
made suggestions. It was the busi- 
ness duty of the bank as trustee 
to get all the money it could. It 
was the public duty of the bank 
to put it in-good hands. Finally 
Walter Strong, nephew of Victor 
Lawson, assembled a total of $6,- 
000,000 from various rich men of 
the city and put in a bid for up- 
wards of $14,000,000. Done. De- 
benture bonds amounting to $8,- 
000,000 will be floated by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and Kissel, Kinnicutt 
& Co. Subscribers to the $6,000,000, 
headed by Mr. Strong, include 
Reuben H. Donnelley, J. V. Far- 
well II, Thomas D. Jones, Frank 
O. Lowden, Joseph E. Otis, James 
A. Patten, George F. Porter, Ju- 
lius Rosenwald, Harold Swift, 
Lucius Teter. Mr. Strong, long ac- 
tive in the business, now controls. 
So highly is he regarded that when 
a Chicagoan heard casually at a 
dinner party that Mr. Strong micht 
not get the paper, he said: “TI’ll 
put in half a million to see Strong 
get it.” 


A Great Journalist 


Wiu1am T. STEAD — Frederic 
Whyte—Houghton, Mifflin ($10). 

The “new journalism,” unsatis- 
fied with the narration of news, 
undertook the creation of news, a 
phenomenon that has profoundly 
influenced our times. Regarded 
from that point of view, these vol- 
umes deserve a place in any in- 
stitutional library. William  T. 
Stead was born (1849) a few 
years after Victoria’s coronation; 
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he went down on the Titanic 
(1912). All of the Victorian era 
he saw; part of it he was. 

Inadequately educated, culturally 
deficient, but physically and men- 
tally powerful and throughout life 
regarding himself as under the ex- 
plicit guidance of the Almighty, he 
was the editor of a provincial 
newspaper at 22 and in correspon- 
dence with the crowned heads and 
elder statesmen of Europe. At 34 
he had become editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, vitalizing the “new 
journalism.” Stead’s career from 
first to last was a series of jour- 
nalistic coups. The  (ffirst, The 
Truth about the Navy, led to “lit- 
tle less than the renaissance of 
British sea power.” Before the 
coup parliament was told the navy 
“wouldn’t know what to do with 
£2,000,000"; after the coup par- 
liament learned that “three and a 
half million above the ordinary es- 
timates of the year was an impera- 
tive need.” From first to last—a 
series of coups. Gordon’s mission 
to Khartoum was one. The Maid- 
en Tribute of Modern Babylon 
was another. It landed him in 
jail. In prison he initiated a coup 
—the reform of the Established 
Church—“a congenial occupation 
for a criminal working out his sen- 
tence in gaol,” he wrote to Car- 
dinal Manning. 

His advocacy of world peace was 
a coup. The first great peace con- 
ference, called by the Tsar, owned 
its primary success in part to his 
efforts. With Cecil Rhodes he 
planned a_ worldwide English- 
speaking confederation. “The fate- 
ful pig-headedness of George III” 
was the starting-point of their dis- 
cussions, and Rhodes assented to 
Stead’s suggestion of the annexa- 
tion of Britain to the U. S. “For 
the sake of that great need,” said 
Rhodes, “let us all join the Re- 
public.” At one time Rhodes in- 
tended to leave his fortune in 
trust to Baron Rothschild and 
Stead to bring about the English- 
speaking confederation. The for- 
tune was bequeathed otherwise and 
Stead’s name did not appear in 
the will—“because of his extraordi- 
nary eccentricity.” “Brother-Boers” 
and “spooks” constituted the ec- 
centricity, for Stead was a sin- 
cere spiritualist; his automatic 
writing was inexplicable except to 
himself. His opposition to the 
Boer war was a coup, continued 
after Britain was in arms. 

His crusade against Congo slav- 
ery made the very name of Leopold 
of Belgium a stench in the nos- 
trils of Christendom. So it went 
on. In the Pall Mall Gazette and 
in the Review of Reviews (which 
he founded) one coup followed an- 
other, dazzling and bedeviling his 
countrymen. Jf Christ Came _ to 
Chicago was his coup on this side 
of the water. The “Men and Re- 
ligion” movement impelled his last 
voyage. There was a prospect of 
a coup! He was singularly the 
product of the Victorian era. He 
saw the whole circus. Sometimes 











he had a ticket; more often he 
crawled under the canvas; but in- 
variably he contrived to be a part 
of the act—horseback, elephant or 
trapeze. Wherever he was, the 
sawdust was kicked up and in the 


clouds of it he was not always 
distinguishable from the clowns. 


AERONAUTICS 


Fokker 


Lolling at their ease amid the 
luxurious appointments of a _ ten- 
passenger Fokker airplane (see 
SCIENCE), Mr. Anthony H. G. Fok- 


ker, famed Dutch aero-engineer, and 

















ANTHONY H. G. FOKKER 


“, .. kept a sharp lookout for 
alligators.” 


Juan T. Trippe, youthful Vice 
President of the new U. S. Colonial 
Air Transport Corporation, set out 
last week to find out how swiftly 
a commercial aircraft could make 
the 300-mile run from Miami, Fla., 
to Havana, Cuba. Arrived at Hav- 
ana, two hours and five minutes 
after leaving Miami, Mr. Fokker 
announced that their average speed 
of 144 miles an hour constituted a 
record for a non-stop flight of such 
length by a commercial airplane. 

Meanwhile Mr. H. A. Bruno of 
the Fokker Aircraft Corporation 
entertained reporters by revealing 
one of Mr. Fokker’s hobbies: “Not 
long ago he indulged his taste for 
air photography while we were 
making a_ survey of possible air 
routes in Florida. During the whole 
of a flight over the Everglades, 
from Fort Myers to Miami, Mr. 
Fokker kept a sharp lookout for 
alligators. Whenever he saw a 
group of them, we swooped down 
over the swampland and Mr. Fok- 
ker ground away at his motion 
picture camera.” 
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Capablanca Explains 


After several embarrassing hours 
explaining the deficiencies in his 
passport, José R. Capablanca came 
ashore last week from the Levi- 
athan. The hours had been made 
even more harassing by the per- 
sistence of news-writers. Since the 
Moscow chess tournament TIME, 
Dec, 7) the market for chess news 
has developed rapidly. In particu- 
lar the persistent writers wanted to 
know “Why?” ‘Vhy had Capablan- 
ca—born with chess strategy “en- 
graved by dry point upon his in- 
fant brain’—been defeated by two 
Russian “unknowns”? He who had 
declared “Chess—it is too simple” 
—why had he been driven to a 
draw by Lasker and two others? 
Why had he finished third in the 
tourney ? 

At first the master made no 
explanation, but gradually—-as the 
passport became more wearisome— 
the persistence of the press took its 
irritating effect and drew forth re- 
marks. The master reported that 
at the beginning of the tournament 
the lighting was bad, the chairs too 
low, the pieces too big for the 
squares, the ventilation abominable. 
The hall of play, onetime restau- 
rant of the Hotel Metropole, could 
seat 1,000; each day 1,200 or 1,500 
pushed in, 


Downward Pass 


At San Francisco the “All-West- 
ern Eleven,” made up of star play- 
ers from Leland Stanford, the Uni- 
versity of California, Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, etc., defeated 6 to 
0 the “All-Eastern Eleven,” whose 
players hailed from West Point, 
the University of Michigan, Florida 
State, Pittsburgh, Drake, Iowa, 
Georgia Tech, etc. 

The proceeds of the fray went 
to the local Hospital for Crippled 
Children, and the Ancient Arabic 
Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine were responsible for staging 
what proved to be a combined foot- 
ball game and babbitts’ revel. 

To drum up publicity; one Hugh 
K. McKevitt, Illustrious Potentate, 
ardent Mystic Shriner, tossed a 
football from the 23rd floor of 
the San Francisco Telephone Co. 
Building. Then he tossed another— 
and another—and another. Mean- 
while Brick Muller, famed Cali- 
fornian right end of the “All-West- 
erns,” scampered about 320 feet 
below and finally caught Potentate 
McKevitt’s fourth downward pass. 

Baseball fans recalled that the 
hard-centred spheroids employed 
in playing their favorite game have 
been successfully caught (by catch- 
er Street of the Washington “Sena- 
tors” and catcher Sullivan of the 
Chicago White Stockings and others) 
when dropped 555 feet from the 
top of Washington Monument. 


Munn Out 


At Kansas City, Andre Andersen, 
heavyweight Chicago boxer, landed 
a terrific smash upon the jaw of 
Wayne (“Big”) Munn, noted wrest- 
ler and onetime wrestling champion 
of the world, who had thought he 
would like to break into the boxing 
game. 

The smash came two minutes 
after the opening gong. It knocked 
Munn out. It knocked all idea of 
boxing from his stout head. When 
he recovered consciousness he 
gasped: “T’ll stick to wrestling here- 
after. I'll do no more boxing.” 


MILESTONES 





Born. To Mrs. Wayne C. (“Big”) 
Munn, wife of the famed heavy- 
weight wrestler (see Sport just 
above) a daughter (11 lIbs.); at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Engaged. Arthur:Cheney Train, 
50, famed novelist, author of The 
Needle’s Eye, His Children’s Chil- 
dren, etc.; to Mrs. Helen Coster 
Gerard, former sister-in-law of 
James W. Gerard, onetime (1913- 
17) U. S. Ambassador to Germany. 


Married. Miss Lucretia Garfield, 
granddaughter of U. S. President 
James Abram Garfield, daughter 
of President Harry Augustus Gar- 
field of Williams College; to one 





Government at Williams College; at 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Married. W. L: (“Young”) Strib- 
ling, 21, famed light heavyweight 
pugilist, to Miss Clara Virginia 
Kinney, 19, brunet granddaughter 
of Judge Dupont Guerry (onetime 


President of Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Ga.): 


Died. Charles D. Skirdin, adven- 
turous prototype of Novelist Owen 
Wister’s famed “Virginian”, re- 
doubtable orphan, daredevil U.S. 
soldier, able woodsman; at a hos- 
pital in Reading, Pa. 


Died. Henry Reuterdahl, 54, naval 
artist; at St. Elizabeth’s Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane, 


Washington, D. C. (see ArT). 


Died. The Dowager Duchess Ina 
of Argyll, former private secretary 
to Queen Victoria, Lady of the 
Royal Order of Victoria and Albert, 
third wife of the eighth Duke of 


Argyll; at London, 


Died. Frank A. Munsey, 71, 
famed publisher; in Manhattan, af- 
ter an operation for appendicitis 
(see THE PRESS). 


Died. Mrs. Alice Brown Bartlett, 
84, at 22 appointed secretary to 
Queen Victoria “on account of her 
exquisite and exemplary penman- 
ship,” daughter of Alice Death of 
the noted British shipbuilding fam- 
ily of that name; at the Old Peo- 


-J. P. Comer, Assistant Professor of | ple’s Home, Omaha, Neb. 
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Protect your 
packages all 


along the line 


P Sides are ope sent by parcel post passes 
through many hands on the way to its 
destination. There are practically unavoid- 
able chances of accident, error and theft. 
You cannot absolutely insure the safe arrival 
of a package, but you can insure yourself 
against financial loss in the event that it is 
lost, damaged or stolen. A North America 
Parcel Post Insurance Coupon Book will 
enable you to insure each package as you 
wrap it, without red tape or delay. 


Insurance Company of 


North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA 
“‘The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” ; 


} Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway =! 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T 14 


! 
u Wants infogmation on Parcel 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Straus v. Pessimists 


“New York has been building 
too fast. The boom is inflated. 
Rents are coming down. A severe 
and slow panic impends”—such 
was the concurrent drift of re- 
marks made a fortnight ago by 
Walter Stabler, Comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
and of a wise old Manhattan bank- 
er, Clarence H. Kelsey, who has 
seen all the “hard times” in 40 
years. They added that they would 
lend no more money for New York 
City building. 

A slap in the face of smiling 
Prosperity could not pass un- 
requited. One of the world’s larg- 
est real estate financiers, Simon 
William Straus, took notice, issued 
a statement which came quickly 
to the point: 

“IT deny most emphatically the 
moral and ethical right of these 
gentlemen to jeopardize so ruth- 
lessly the progress of New York 
and a great and necessary in- 
dustry such as building and con- 
struction. The effects of the ut- 
terances of these gentlemen, by 
reason of their high and dignified 
positions in the financial world, 
are more to be feared by the com- 


munity in which we live than the 
utterances of Bolshevists. I say 
Bolshevists because the statements 
referred to are fundamentally de- 
structive and carry possibilities of 
grave disaster to the progress of 
our city and to the nation.” 

He then marshaled the forces 
which underlie and, in his opinion, 
completely justify the incompara- 
ble building expenditures in New 
York City: ; 

Increase in population; increase 
in standards of living and _busi- 
ness, which has rendered many 
buildings obsolescent; new condi- 
tions demanding new types of con- 
struction such as moving picture 
houses and large garages; subur- 
ban development due to better 
transportation. 

“We must take into consideration 
also the great expansion of Ameri- 
can business, which means new 
commercial and industrial buildings 
of all types. 

“Does any one think that Ameri- 


ca or New York, the imperial city 
of America, is going to stop grow- 
ing? Or does any one think our 
standards of living will cease to 
advance? 

“If any one can believe these 
things, then he is truly a pessi- 
mist, and is justified in joining 
these gentlemen in their assump- 
tion that New York is going to 


So Much and So Good! 


There’s a maximum of nourish- 
ment packed in every Shredded 
Wheat biscuit and a maximum 
of appetizing, palate-tickling 
flavor too! 


People who like cereals de- 
light in its crisp brown goodness 


—people who are particular about their diet know its benefits. 
Pure bran, salts and vitamins of Nature’s pure whole wheat— 
nothing added, nothing taken away—balanced in this perfect 
ration to build brain, tone blood, toughen brawn. ; 


Ask for Shredded Wheat 
; e e today. Easy to get, easy 
to eat, easy to digest even 


Wheat 


when eaten in haste— 
and completely  satisfy- 
ing. 


Eat It For Health and Strength 


the dogs and that now is the time 
‘to sell America short.’ 

“We move rapidly today, and it 
may be difficult for those whose 
minds are still dwelling on the 
practices and events of the past, 
who are still thinking in terms of 
former generations and who move 
in keeping with the standards of 
buried years, to keep up with the 
rapid sweep of progress in New 
York and throughout America.” 


Standard Oil Absorbs 


Joint statements of Kenneth R. 
Kingsbury, President of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, and 
Henry W. De Forest, Chairman of 
the Pacific Oil Co., revealed that 
the two companies had been merged. 
The total assets of the new com- 
pany approximate $447,000,000. 
From an operating standpoint, the 
new company will be second only 
to the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. 

If any special significance is to be 
attached to this one of many re- 
cent consolidations in all branches 
of industry, it is that the Standard 
Oil Companies have of recent years 
taken an increasing interest in 
production of oil. Time was when 
Standard was content to let inde- 
pendents produce, provided Stand- 
ard could refine all the oil used. 
But the development of independent 
producers into independent refiners 
and distributors has apparently 
caused Standard to extend its con- 
trol of production. 


Graybar Electric 


The business of the Western 
Electric Co. has long consisted in 
manufacturing telephone equipment 
for the Bell telephone system and 
other clients, and making other 
electrical supplies. The latter ac- 
tivity has recently been segregated 
and incorporated under the name 
of the Graybar Electric Co. Capi- 
talized at $15,000,000, all owned by 
Western Electric, the new company 
is the world’s, largest merchandiser 
of electrical supplies. 

The name of the new corporation 
is derived from those of Professor 
Elisha Gray and Enos M. Barton, 
who formed a partnership in 1869 
to manufacture electrical equipment. 
Gray was a professor in Oberlin 
College, and his inventions com- 
posed the partnership’s chief assets. 
Barton was a telegraph operator, 
who put $400 into the business by 
mortgaging his mother’s house. In 
1872 the original partnership of 
Gray & Barton reorganized as the 
Western Electric Manufacturing Co. 
In 1881 this was re-christened 
the Western Electric Co. In 1882 
the concern began manufacturing 
telephone equipment for the Bell 
system. 

The new company, Graybar Elec- 
tric, thus represents a _ reversion 
to the original business of Gray 
& Barton 56 years ago, before tele- 
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phone supply manufacturing was 
undertaken. It is thought that this 
is the first known case where a 
company in this country, after such 
a period of years and such a tre- 
mendous growth, has reverted to its 
original name and business. 


Snow Motors 


Having used the motor car for 
almost every other conceivable pur- 
pose, leading Detroit automobile 
makers have now organized a com- 
pany entitled “Snow Motors Inc.,” 
to put out a machine which will 
negotiate the deepest snowdrifts at 
six to eight miles an hour. 

The new car will consist of 
a Ford tractor power-plant mounted 
on two revolving cylinders instead of 
wheels—something on the order of 
a steam roller. The machine has 
already proved its usefulness in 
deep snow previously unnavigable. 
One such machine has done the 
work which formerly — required 
three teams. In Oregon a stage 
line uses a snow motor in its two 
daily round trips over the Macken- 
zie Pass between Eugene and Bend. 
Orders are already in hand from 
Canada, Norway, Sweden, Alaska. 
The Hudson Bay Co. has ordered 
a supply to maintain communica- 
tions with its most northern fur- 
trading stations. The Royal North- 
west Mounted Police have also gone 
into the market for snow motors, 
and may cease to be horsemen and 
become chauffeurs, to the deep re- 
gret of cinema people. 

A number of prominent motor 
makers have also been interested 
in the proposition from the angle 
of adapting the snow motors equip- 
ment to their ordinary models. 
Hudson, Dodge and Chevrolet are 


GIVE YOU 


The security that comes from first mort- 
gages on carefully appraised homes, 
apartments and office buildings — 
properties that are income producing. 
Additional safety because they are issued against 
properties in Detroit—a city where diversified 
industries and growing population assure stability 
of income return. 


United States Mortgage Bonds are issued in de- 
nominations as low as $100. Write for latest book. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 
356 U.S. Mortgage Bond Bldg. 

\, Detroit, Mich, 
Capital Resources more 
$1,000,000 than $10,000,000 


In Canada 
United Bond Co, Ltd., Toronto & Windsor, Ont 


Or you can buy United First 
Mortgage Bonds guaranteed as 
to Principle and Interest. Com- 

p plete information on request. ¢ 


mentioned especially as interested 
7 practical possibilities along this 
ine. 


Auto Figures 


The total of motor vehicles reg- 
istered in the U. S. in 1925 was 
20,200,000, an increase of 2,132,758. 
Passenger cars accounted for 17,- 
658,491. The leading states in 
order were: 
New York 
California 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 1,357,000 
Illinois 1,266,000 

No other state had more than 
1,000,000. Florida had 291,000. All 
Europe has about 2,000.000. 

The figures were furnished by 
Motor Magazine. 


More than 1,500,000 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Escape 


Five shots for a dime, twenty for 
a quarter, from a real man-killing 
In Louisville, Ky., one Charles 

. Smith eyed the shooting gallery 
nightly as he hobbled home on 
crutches. Men seemed to have fun 
popping the gaudy ducks, and the 
ducks did not mind even when they 
were hit. One night last week he 
hobbled up to the counter, threw 
down his crutches, paid a dime. His 
first shot did no harm. His second 
he put carefully through his own 
head. In his pocket police found a 
note to his mother. 


Balm for Two 


Mr. and Mrs. B. E. Mulford live 
at Beaumont, Tex. Did Mr. love 
Mrs.? For years Mr. has been say- 
ing “yes.” For years, Mrs. has 
continued to ask. On her birth- 
days she expected an answer, ques- 
tion or no question. Last July, on 
the anniversary of her nativity, Mr. 
was on the road. At Waxahatchie, 
Tex.. he sent Mrs. a telegram stat- 
ing he loved her, only her. Return- 
ing home he found her “cool, de- 
jected, thoughtful and_ brooding, 
contrary to her usual sunny, cheer- 
ful, friendly and affectionate na- 
ture and disposition.” One day he 
discovered that the Waxahatchie 
telegram had never been delivered. 
Blissfully reconciled, Mr. and Mrs. 
joined in bringing suit against the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. for 
$1 actual and $1,800 exemplary 
damages. The legal petition sets 
forth: “Mrs. Mulford has brooded, 
and dark suspicions and _ doubts 
crept into her mind as to whether 
failure to receive the message was 
due to neglect and lack of thought- 
fulness on the part of her husband, 
which indicated to her a waning of 
affection on his part, all of which 
caused her deep mental anguish.” 


1882-1926 
Now Four 
and Forty 


Years 


ITH the coming of 
the New Year, 1926, 
the record of S. W. Straus 
& Co. becomes—“Forty- 
four Years Without Loss 
to Any Investor’. It is a 
real and genuine record, 
of a first mortgage secur- 
ity business carried on 
throughout this period, 
under unchanged owner- 
ship, management, and 
policy. This record means 
that — 
The purchaser of Straus 
Bonds has the assurance 
that they have been in- 
vestigated and accepted 
by the largest, most ex- 
pert, and most experi- 


enced lending organiza- 
tion in the country. 


He knows that they will 

be paid in full, in cash, on 

the days due, both prin- 

cipal and interest. 
Straus Bonds, at present 
yielding as high as 6.40%, 
forma class of securities of 
proven merit, worthy of 
the attention of every Jan- 
uary investor. We suggest 
that you write for descrip- 
tive literature and ask for 


BOOKLET A-1625 


The Straus Hallmark ona 
bond stamps it at onceas the 
premier real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blud. 
CHICAGO 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at goth St. 
New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1926—S. W. 8. & Co., Ine. 





Are You Waiting 
for a Lucky Chance 


to MakeYou Rich ? 


ANY people be- 

lieve they can 
never get ahead in the 
world because they 
lack a “few thousand” 
with which to start. 
The mistake many of 
them make is in wait- 
ing for luck to start 
them toward -riches. 
Successful people are 
not always born lucky. 
Most of them attain 
fortune by saving and 
sensible investment, 
often from very small 
beginnings. 


| we Mortgage Bonds 
offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody defini- 
tely superior features of 
safety combined with 
liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally 
strong demand for money 
to finance the steady 
growth of prosperous 
Southern Cities. Let us 
send facts and figures. 


Just send 
your name 
and address 
for com- 
plimentary 
copy cf 
this book 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


907 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 2) 


Substantiated 


Sirs: 

In the Dec. 14 issue of TIME you have 
an article entitled “Friendly Enemies” in 
which Captain T. J. C. Martyn denies 
the recent report that Baron Manfred von 
Richthofen, celebrated German aviator, 
was killed by infantry after landing his 
machine safely in our lines. 

I wish to substantiate Captain Martyn’s 
denial of this rumor and to say he is 
quite right. 

Von Richthofen was shot down by Cap- 
tain A. Ray Browne, a Canadian attached 
to No. 209 Squadron, Royal Air Force, on 
April 21, 1918. Captain Browne was 
awarded the D. S. O. by the King for 
his gallantry. ... 

After the fight the Baron’s body and 
his machine were brought into the aero- 
drome. The machine was smashed to 
pieces by the fall, which disproves the 
report that he had made a safe landing, 
and the Baron had been hit in the back 
of the neck by a bullet which came out 
through his heart—it would have been 
almost impossible to inflict a wound like 
this if he had been on the ground. 

I saw both the body and the machine, 
and I cut a small bit off one of the 
wings which I keep as a souvenir of a 
very gallant man. 

I would also like to add that German 
aviators were not shot after they had 
effected a safe landing in our lines; they 
were well treated and I have never heard 
of a case in which a captured German air- 
man was treated other than as a gentle- 
man. 

Von Richthofen was killed in fair fight 
in the air and was given a funeral with 
full military honors, and I can well re- 
member seeing his grave piled high with 
flowers which were sent by Royal Air 
Force units from all over France. 


CARL F. FALKENBERG 
Ex-Flight Commander 84 Squadron, 
mas B 


P. S. As a subscriber allow me to con- 
gratulate you on your excellent paper. 
Quebec, Canada * 


Governess 


Sing: 

Why “Governess” Ferguson, “Governess” 
Ross ? 

I will admit “empress,” “actress,” but 
these relate to spheres which women first 
occupied in the days when sex rather than 
ability controlled one’s place in life, hence 
er formerly important feminine suffix still 
olds. 

But ‘“judgess” is unheard of, and ‘“doc- 
tress” never obtained much _ currency; 
women came into these fields in a more 
enlightened age. So likewise their entry 
into elective and political office is modern 
—why not give them modern titles? 

Not to disparage the important work of 
child training, “governess” suggests a 
much more limited field of action than 
“governor.” The latter is more in keep- 
ing with the dignity of the larger po- 
sition. 

Another point: Ask Santa Claus to 
bring you a thesaurus. When you get it 
look up some synonyms for “famed,” and 
use them once in a while. 


ROBERT W. WILSON 
Washington, D. C. 


« 


Anti-Shaw 
Sirs: 

Kindly terminate my subscription when 
it expires one month from this date. 
Hitherto I have been a great admirer of 
Time and have read almost every issue 
for a year from cover to cover. 

When the New York Daily News printed 
the headline “Rum Ends Her Dance of 
Life” over a picture of the funeral of 
the late Queen Alexandra, you called it 
“flagrant,” and so it was (issue of Dec. 
7, p. 33). But the inclosed laudation of 
the performance of the play of that 
satanic mouthpiece, George Bernard Shaw, 
Androcles and the Lion (Time, Dec. 7. 


p. 16), is just as “flagrant” in the eyes 
of a Christian public. 

You admit that the play “is a satire on 
martyrdom.” You admit “it is probably 
one of the most impudent documents ever 
composed about Christianity.” And you 
add, “It is not for churchgoers without 
a sense of humor.” All we can say is 
God pity the church whose “goers” can 
look: upon the martyrdom of the early 
Christians by lions in the Roman Colosseum 
as a cause for humor and amusement. 
Such a church is a “going” church, if not 
already ‘“‘gone.” 

But to Time, “Androcles ... is a genu- 
ine triumph. Henry Travers... plays 
the lead amazingly, amusingly. Miss Eames 
and Mr. Powers redeem themselves with 
excellent performances, and an actor named 
G. Robinson is immensely satisfactory as 
Caesar.”” I know not whether your theatri- 
eal critic is a churchgoer or not, but 
Heaven pity his sense of humor. The 
production is doubtless “immensely satis- 
factory” to Hell itself and to Playwright 
Shaw. If you take the “S” or hiss of 
the serpent from the front of his name, 
all that is left is the “haw” or command 
for the donkey to turn to the left and 
join the company of “the goats,” the fate 
of whom is described in St. Matthew 25: 
41-46. 


MELVILLE B. GURLEY 
Mount Berry, Ga. 


At Cornell 


Sirs: 

Your latest allusion to the chimes of 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church prompts 
me to offer a correction to a statement you 
made some time back to the effect “hat 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘Wedding March” had there 
been played on bells for the first time in 
America. 

Of course you could hardly be expected 
to keep tab on all the tunes played on 
all the bells in all the U. S. A., so your 
self-assurance in making such sweeping 
assertions commands admiration; however, 
you might as well know that at Cornell 
there is a fine carillon, situated in a high 
tower that gives a view for miles down 
Cayuga Lake or southward over the val- 
ley and distant hills. Besides the thrice- 
daily program and hymns on _ Sunday, 
these bells have for many years pealed 
forth wedding music to announce that 
a new bride and groom were about to 
leave Sage Chapel. 

_ program is usually something like 
this: 

Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March” 

“O Sole Mio” 

“Annie Laurie” 

“O Promise Me” 

“Wedding March” (Lohengrin) 

And if the groom happens to be a 
prominent alumnus (as_ yesterday, for 
Foster Coffin) the “Alma Mater” is rung in 
his honor. 

In undergraduate days, as Chimesmaster, 
I have played such programs, and many 
others have done so before and_ since, 
but when the tune in question was 
first pealed forth in America I do not be- 
lieve that even TiME will tell. 


H. G. BuLL 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


The A. P. 


Sirs: 

In the issue cf Time, Dec. 14, you state 
that the Associated Press took upon it- 
self the task of tabulating collegiate cham- 
pionships in all branches of sport for 
1925, and imply that the tabulation is 
misleading in that it ignored performances 
in the Middle West and Far West. 

If you had read more carefully our 
story you would have found that we did 
nothing of the sort. This matter was pre- 
pared by Mr. Alan J. Gould, our sports 
editor, and covered, as was specifically 
stated in our story, only events taking 
place in the East. Possibly you were con- 
fused by the fact that several individuals 
and teams from other parts of the coun- 
try won championships in eastern com- 
petition. 

At any rate you have given a wrong 
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impression concerning us to your readers, 
and while the matter is not of particular 
importance to us, you may wish to set 
right both the Associated Press and TIME. 
EDWARD MCKERNON 
Superintendent, Eastern Division, 


Associated Press 
New York, N. Y. 


Superintendent McKernon does 
well to complain. TIME wronged 
the Associated Press. The original 
A. P. despatch said “Eastern Inter- 
collegiate battle front” clearly 
enough. But one of the member 
newspapers of the Associated Press 
(the New York Times) abbreviated 
the despatch to such an extent that 
TIME was misled. In future TIME 
will not quote the A. P. until the 
despatch in question has_ been 
“checked” in two or more member 
newspapers.—ED, 


Praise 


Sirs: 

When one reads some of the letters 
which you publish, it is evident that some 
people expect a piece of letter-perfect 
literature for fifteen cents. Take, for ex- 
ample, the masterpiece which Mr. H. R. 
Travers offered for publication in your 
issue of Dec. 21. Exactly what difference 
does it make to Mr. Travers what the 
color of the rat was which fell into a cer- 
tain lady’s bath? It seems to me that a 
grey rat would be just as disagreeable 
as a black one. However, if it is of such 
vital importance to Mr. Travers, why does 
he not write Miss Galpern and obtain the 
exact details of the case? 

Other examples are equally stupid. F. R. 
Ohl [Dec. 21, p. 30] considers the words 
“famed poet” in front of Shakespeare's 
name superfluous. Such weighing of words 
as he seems to think is necessary may be 
suitable for a volume written as a per- 
manent contribution to literature, but it 
is hardly necessary or possible in a ‘Weekly 
News-Magazine.”’ 

Do not these people who send in whole 
lists of misused words realize the difficul- 
ties of publishing a weekly of this type, 
and the many chances of error? Don’t 
they realize that Time employs a staff of 
journalists and not a bunch of lexico- 
graphers? It is evident that these small- 
time critics have missed the whole point 
of Time’s aims, to get the news across in 
a brief snappy way. Obviously a magazine 
of this type can not be gone over with 
a magnifying glass. 

Accept my congratulations, Gentlemen, 
for your sincere efforts to give your readers 
the service they desire, and for the rapid 
growth of TIME. 

JAMES B. WHITLER 


New Haven, Conn. 

Time thanks Subscriber Whitler 
for his kindness, his courtesy. But 
the editors hope that his vigcrous 
defense of their shortcomings will 
not discourage the honest critics 
who locate errata and write letters 
that speak out so eloquently. TIME 
must not tolerate mis-statements. 
Writers and lexicographers who 
commit them merit thorough-going 
rebukes. If-a grey rat falls into 
the hot soap-bath of Miss Rachael 
Galpern, then “grey rat” (not black 
rat) must be the phrase used in 
TIME. If a news-magazine is not 
scrupulously accurate even in little 
things, what faith will its subscrib- 
ers have in any of its reportings? 
—ED. 


BOOKS 


The Brute in Purple* 


A magnificent wolf who was 
Prema. of All the Russias 


The Story. “Peter is born.” Thus 
his story begins. Red snow falls. 
Wolves howl. Peter howls. His 


PETER 
Potent, crafty, obdurate 


mother the Czarina is wafted to 
heaven. God receives her on His 
throne of lapis lazuli. The Tsar is 
dead—Peter’s father? 

Peter’s older brother, Ivan, is a 
moron; his sister, Sofia, is grasping 
for the throne. His mother’s lover, 
Prince Galizyn, has been inherited 
by Sofia. A Prussian lieutenant 
tutors Peter in the palace at Preob- 
rashensk. One day tailors arrive. 
Peter is outfitted and taken to Mos- 
cow. Ivan is dead. Peter is pro- 
claimed Tsar. 

“Long live Peter the Tsar!” cry 
the people. 

“Long live Russia!” bellows Peter. 

Peter’s first love is a dirty brown 
gypsy. She tells his fortune. His 
second is young and tender. She 
dies of his love. 

One day, at 19, Peter stalks into 
the Council of State. With his dag- 
ger he nails to the table a paper 
in his sister’s hand. She has signed 
it “the Autocrat of All the Russias.” 

Peter begins to drill 1,000 picked 
men for his bodyguard. A monk, 
Golovin, comes to assassinate him. 
Peter snatches away his dagger. 

Peter orders the provinces to send 
their prettiest girls to Moscow. He 
picks a wife, and everyone gets 
drunk. 

He attacks Azov, warring against 
Kalmucks, Tartars and Turks. 
His soldiers desert. His siege fails. 
He builds ships at Voronesk. He 


*PeTER THE CzAr—Klabund (translated by 
Herman George Scheffauer)—Putnam ($2). 


Delightfully soft, cosy, all-wool Travel- 
ling und Motoring Rugs, with beautiful 
Scottish Tartan patterns on front and 
pluin navy reverses; fringed ends. The 
finest ma e and at MAKE R’'SPRICES, 
These are ‘‘de luxe” articles, evidencing 
good taste and style; they will last a life- 
time, and they make idea! presents. 
Grade A—Size f ft.x 4 ft. 8in., 
weight 4Ibs. Post paid. (You $17 
payimportduty .$8,at yourend.) 
Cheaper— Lighter all-woolrugs, 4 $11 
Tbs. with a different Tartan oneach 
side, are also stocked. Post paid. (You 
payimport duty 01$5, at your end.) 
A complete rang «of Tartans ts avatiable; 
State whether you want a particular Clan, 
oraT artan whichis dominantly Red,Green, 

» Blueor Yellow, when sending — Draft. 
or Money Order, or Check (‘Satisfaction 
or money back"’ } to 


WILLIAM LAIDLER 


63 Airlie St., Hyndland, Gi » Scotland 
Bankers: The Te Bank'os's Scotiana 


ELIZABETH ARNOLD 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


advises and places 


—COLLEGE WOMEN 
—DIETITIANS 
—SECRETARIES 

—SOCIAL WORKERS 
—TEA ROOM MANAGERS 
—VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


1079 Union Trust Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


actory. 

(Pays for itself in a short time. 

Py Complete Outfits, $8.86 up. 

P Job Press, $12, $35; Rotary $150. 

Print for Others, Big Profits. 

All easy, rules sent. Write for 

catalog of presses, type, paper, 

fae Pr siete paper ey 
The Press Co., E-68, Meriden, 


The University of Chicago 


Courses in Eagih. History, Chemistry, Business, 
‘a 


Mathematics, tion, Psychology, and 35 othes 
subjects command credit *nward a Bachelor degree. 
many time. Address 3 Ellis Halt, University of 

go, Chicago, Ill. 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
610 B. 42’ ST. Mew York lity 


Wherever in the haystack of 
news there is a needle of 
fact, TIME plucks it out; 
shows it, short and sharp 
and steely; lays a finger on 
the point. 





The Waiter’s 
Secret! 


“T’ve received five-dollar tips for this 
little tip to patrons. It’s a secret I carry 
right in my pocket, and it lets roiks eat 
anything. I’ve told dyspeptics to order 
rich foods and top ’em off with pastry. 
Then I give.’em a little tablet and send 
em away smiling!” 

Ailments like dyspepsia, indigestion, 
sour stomach—are mot caused by what 
you eat. Give your digestive system a 
little scientific help. And eat what you 
like! Yes, even doughnuts; baked beans; 
dishes cooked with onions. Stuart’s dys- 
pepsia tablets give your stomach the a/ka- 
line it needs—and that’s all there is to it! 
Eat your fill, and don’t fear acidity, gas, 
or distress in any form! 


Full Box FREE! 

Every druggist has Stuart’s tablets, 
25c and 60c. Or, a full box free if you 
write the F. A. Stuart Company, Dept. 35, 
Marshall, Mich. Get a metal box of 
Stuart’s for the pocket—and keep it filled! 
A new stomach for twenty-five cents. 


STUART’S 


DYSPEPSIA 


TABLETS 


mans them with Dutchmen and 
Germans. He takes Azov and cru- 
cifies the Khan and two generals. 
He drives a spear into their sides. 

He sets out on a tour of Europe. 
He makes gifts; here a few pounds 
of rhubarb, there the skin of a 
black fox or a sable. Only twice 
does he give away an ermine, once 
to the Queen of Holland, once to a 
wench who satisfies him. At Riga 
he is chased away from the fortifi- 
cations. At Konigsberg he makes 
the Grand Electress blush, argues 
with Leibnitz, is trained in gun- 
nery. At Berlin he rapes_the 
Duchess of Mecklenburg. In Hol- 
land he learns anatomy and ship- 
building. At Vienna he gets word 
of a revolution in Russia. 

He kills his horse driving back to 
Preobrashensk, and arrives with 
wolves harnessed to his sled. He 
meets a rebellious regiment and 
touches with his whip handle the 
men to be hanged by their com- 
rades. Before the Cathedral of Saint 
Basil blood flows from his manifold 
executions. Other rebels are hanged 
and sent floating down the Don 
on rafts. 

Charles XII, boy king of Sweden, 
beats Peter on the battlefield. In 


32 


the retreat, a Russian general takes 
a girl, Katharina, whom later he 
gives to Peter. Peter likes her. 
He sends the Tsarina to a nunnery. 

He decides to build a new capital. 
In the swamps of the Neva it 
rises. It costs in lives 10,000 
horses, 100,000 men. As _ Peter 
takes possession, the Swedes at- 
tack. Peter beats them at Poltawa 
and they flee to the Turks. Peter 
follows, is surrounded, nearly anni- 
hilated. Then he and Katharina 
overcome their enemies. Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingria, Karelia. the 
Ukraine are Peter’s. Sweden, Po- 
land, Turkey are humbled. 

Peter is growing old. His lust 
for knowledge, conquest, women, 
has waned. He catches disease. 
Torches burn in his belly. He sends 
for his enemy, the monk Golivin. 
He puts on the monk’s cassock to 
be carried to the tomb. He starts 
to dictate his will and dies. 

Katharina crowns herself. She 
likes Golivin’s brown back, and 
makes him Patriarch. He says the 
death mass for the Tsar. After a 
night with Katharina, Golivin goes 
back to the Cathedral, throws him- 
self in remorse upon the Tsar’s sar- 
cophagus: “Arise! anointed one! 
Come back!” 

The Significance. This is no bi- 
ography, no historical novel. It has 
no dates, no footnotes, no bibli- 
ography. It is a series of fierce im- 
pressions, summing into 150 small 
pages the impression of a man’s life. 
It has terrific compression and im- 
pact. An example from the text: 

“A storm comes up on the return 
voyage. 

“Ivan the Terrible begins to spin 
like a top. ‘ 

“Peter is desperate. 

“He falls on his knees. 

“He weeps. 

“He beats the sailors. 

“He kisses them. 

“He prays. 

“He promises the Lord Jesus 
Christ a cross if he will save him 
from shipwreck. He promises to 
appoint Him a Russian’ Rear- 
Admiral. 

“Ivan the Terrible is hurled upon 
the coast and shattered to pieces. 

“Peter and the sailors are washed 
upon the shore like dead fish.” 

The Author. “Klabund” is the 
pen name of Alfred Henschke, a 
German author still in his early 
30’s. He has spent his few years in 
studying at the universities of Ber- 
lin, Munich, Lausanne. Besides, 
he is a great traveler—spends only 
his winters in Berlin and the rest 
of the year roaming the world. 
The spirit of the man who wrote 
this strange book about Peter the 
Great is best expressed in his own 
words: “I must go on fighting with 
a hot blade the sounding battles 
within me to the end.” 


Michael Shenstone 


RUNAWAY — Floyd Dell — Doran 
($2). Michael Shenstone had a 
quarrel with respectability, and 
when for 13 years it had seared his 
wanderlustful soul, he bolted, leav- 
ing wife and child to Beaumont’s 


communal pity. Seventeen years he 
spent raping the beautiful heads of 
Chinese idols and vagabonding in 
the Crient. At last he returned 
with a gay malacca stick, a piquant 
cloak and r- repentance in his 
heart, only - desire to have a look 
at his daughter. In the end re- 
spectability made him hers through 
the romance of father love, and 
the accident of discovering a de- 
faulter, which set him high in 
Beaumont. Spiced with whimsi- 
cality and paradox, the book can- 
not wholly disguise the musty 
flavor of its meat. 


Michael Webb 


BREAD & Circuses—W. E. Wood- 
ward—Harper ($2). To the Angel 
of Death an old man complained: 
“T have not lived. ... I’ve worked 
- « « tarked @ fot... towed... 
hated . . . laughed a good deal... 
built some houses... brought up 
my children ... thought a little 
...and—” The Angel of Death 
interrupted, “That was Life.” Thus 
Mr. Woodward prepared for his 
story: After a successful career as 
a vender of thinking—wholesale 
and retail—Michael Webb (friend 
of readers of Bunk) establishes 
himself at Echo Hill Inn in Con- 
necticut. In this labyrinthine 
tavern with steps up, steps down 
from room to room, with a billiard 
room that is half of the kitchen 
marked off by a broad red line 
across which the cooks dare not 
tread but over which they pass 
nicely browned sausages or still- 
warm tarts to the loungers in the 
billiard department—in this delect- 
able tavern foregather Michael 
Webb and claimants to culture. 
Their discursive and argumentative 
flights—hodgepodge of raillery and 
provocative philosophy—are the 
substance of the book. Three or 
four years pass unobtrusively, dis- 
connectedly, and the book ends as 
it progressed, inconspicuously yet 
without any sense of incomplete- 
ness, for a romance has culminated 
in a formal wedding with a formal 
clergyman and a very formal 
church. 
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